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‘THE FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Miss Arlingcourt's Will,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c., dc. 
——_——_- 
OHAPTER XXXII, 


MABEL, recovering consciousness, found herself in | 


the little parlour near the reception-room, lying on 


the couch, the velvet pillows piled about her head. | 
Lady Constance kneeling before her, with her gold | 


vinaigrette eagerly presented, someone chafing 


vigorously at her hands, and someone else pressing | 


warm and tender kisses upon her forehead. 

Her wide, dark eyes took in the scene, a little be- 
wilderedly, but yet quickly, she raised herself, and 
exclaimed, brokenly : 

“T am safe, oh, I am safe.” 

“Safe for ever, my darling, my treasure, while 
there is life and strength left with me,” murmured 
a low Voice in her ear. 

The swift glow that these words in Morley Ash- 
ton’s voice could not fail to bring, still farther assisted 
her returning strength. She turned her eyes to Lady 
Constance, expecting to see displeasure and astonish- 
ment in that Jady’s looks, but she had turned around 
te whisper to someone.at the head of the couch. 

“ Not quite yet, Grace, give her time to be tho- 
roughly restored. It would be cruel indeed to find 
ita mistake,” 

“There is no mistake. My heart tells me that its 
own is near,” returned an agitated voice. 

She was able to assist herself now, and Mabel 
turned round quickly, and saw the pale-faced woman 
in the héavy black dress, standing there looking down 
upon her with eager, gloating, triumphant joy. 

“The Countess Woxley !’’ murmured Mabel, turn- 
ing to Morley, timidly, for the explanation. 

“No, no—no countess, give a dearer name,” ex- 
claimed her ladyship, with a wild sob, “ your mother, 
your mother, my precious child.” 

“ My mother,” repeated Mabel, in utter astonish- 
ment.. “J have been tanght to believe her dead, It 
is little I have known about her.” ! 





[LOST AND FOUND. ] 


| “She is not dead, she is here. My darling, my 
| darling! The world is not all a dreary blank. I 
| have found my child!” exclaimed Lady Grace, in a 
| voice of extreme agitation, and catching the girl in 
| her embrace, she kissed her with passionate joy, and 
| tender love. 

Mabel, deeply moved, and completely surprised, 
submitted passively, and then asked in a faint, tre- 
mulous voice: 

“Oan you give me proof that all this is not a 
delusion, which will vanish when I seek to substanti- 
ate its truth. I dare not trust myself to believe it.” 

“My dear countess, will you take a seat, as close 
as you please, but let us remember that our patient is 


exhausting and trying scene, and let us all try to be 
calm and composed,” said Norley Ashton, gently 
seating the agitated countess, and bringing an easy- 
chair for his mother also, while he took his station 
behind it, where he could watch every shade that 
crossed. Mabel’s beautiful face. 

"Tn the first place, let me tell her of the conster- 
nation and alarm with which my mother discovered 
her absence from the house. You had confided to 
her your history, dear Mabel, and she knew there- 
fore about the danger, which is still a mystery to me 
She filled me with her own alarm, and when we had 
exhausted all the placeslikely tocontain you, we began 
searching the grounds. Do you remember how you 
came flying to me, with that pistol in your hand, and 
how you dropped fainting at my feet?” asked Mr. 
Ashton, gently. 

Mabel shuddered, and after drinking the wine 
which Lady Constance presented, she told them of 
the escape she had made. 


eyes flashed fire, but he took her hand and stroked it 


softly. 
“A brave, brave soul! 


not occur again.” 





still weak, and has evidently been through some very | 


| out it I should be sure. 





Have I not had proof of 


that to-day, and before to-day? But that cowardly 
fellow shall be watched and tracked, this thing shall | lieved it also. Are yousure that Mark has the same 


cannot regret that it has happened, since it has given 
you to my knowledge!” 

“ How has it given me to your knowledge ?” asked 
Mabel. 

Her ladyship raised the hand which had dropped 
from Morley’s clasp, thrilled with a tender glow. She 
pushed back the velvet and pointed to the mark, 

“See! In the midst of untold anguish of mind, 
grief, rage, mortification, and outraged love, with my 
physical strength also slipping away from me, just on 
the verge of a long and dangerous illness, I had 
strength and will enough to do something to secure 
to myself the one hope left me. One horrible fear 
had always haunted me in anticipation of your birth, 
and that was that the child of Euphemia would be 
palmed upon me, and brought up as the true heir. 
I had one trusted confidant always near me. I 
commanded, I conjured, I entreated her not to leave 
me one moment during the hour of my trial, nor to 
lose sight of the babe. I procured the marking ap- 
paratus, and I gave her the design she was to im- 
print upon my darling’s arm. It is here, and with- 
My heart has spoken!” 

“The mark,” exclaimed Mabel, in dismay; “ oh, 
is that all? There is just such another, precisely 
the same, on Mark’s arm.” 

“Mark Daly’s?” ejaculated Morley ; “this is in- 
explicable. My dear countess, did you never sce 
your child?” 

“T never looked upon its baby face. It was taken 
from me at once, for I went into convulsions. I lay 
five weeks vibrating between life and death, uncon- 
scious of all my misery. When I recovered, and my 


| reason returned, and asked for it, my faithful atten- 


dant, who was my foster-mother, and loved me 


The two women wept and shuddered. Morley’s | better than her own life, told me that she herself had 


put it out to nurse, and that the feeble little thing, 
born of a mother’s agony of mind as well as body, 
had died. She did not question it, and since no other 
was offered, which had been my morbid terror, I be- 
design on his arm? It seems impossible !” 

“It is the same, the very same. I know it is. 


“Oh, my darling, my daughter!” sobbed the Coun- 
tess Woxley. “Heaven watched over you, and I | Don’t you remember, Lady Ashton, that day in your 
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boudoir, when we discovered thatiwe were old friends, 
Mark and 1?” returned Mabel, sorrowfully. 

“But, Grace, you surely know if your child were | 
son or daughter,” said Lady Constance. 

The countess had both bands clasped over ‘her 
forehead. 

“T am trying to think, oh, I am trying tothink. I 
was so weak and miserable, so fall of horrible me- 
mories, so crushed with my woful experience, that 
Elsie avoided all allusions that would draw my 
thoughts backward. The faithful creature’s devo- 
tion surely saved me from madness. We used to 
talk about the child—but we always called it the 
‘baby.’ But there must have been something, oh, if I 
could only think, there must have been something 
said, for I have never thought of it, except as a 
lovely girl, never once had a single thought but of a 
daughter. And now Elsie is dead.” 

“The records must tell,” said Morley. “I will 
search for them at the ¢arliest possible moment. I 
must go, of course, to the chapel at Woxley.” 

“Is this Mark of your age—what is your age, my 
child?” 

She gave the date-and the years. 

The countess sighed 

“The years are right, but not theiiate, But what 
of that,” she added, eagerly; “whoever concealed 
you from me, or palmed off cateny at le 
would have an object in teaching a 
The mark is a surer the other to 
have it, too! You knew fis‘his history?” 

‘Hie wag there where I was'brought up, ina cotived, 
lovely spat, not a house except this farmhouse with- 
in halfveemile, We wereanach alike. I remember 
that we wereall in al) toeach other, and made up by 
our affection for the berghness.and unkindness of 
these who hadats in charge. They made no 
disguise ofour being triendless waifs, without father 


or mother. "We had that fact stamped forcibly enough | praised 


into our ‘tender minds, There was man and a wo- 
man who hd theicharge of us. Ihave tried since 
to 
it 


But yet I peeniver t thought Mark very 
fortumate, &@ woman came 


‘becuuse-everynow aud then 
to see in ban gpa Seance onde 


lim up in ther \lep, end ‘Missed tbinn,-ond 

her crying over bim. Oh, T-cannot reedil mow with- 

out a pitying ‘tear, my torrible when that md 
man camewnd took wtcle”” “a8 preg a | 
away tofive’with her, and go to It seemed 
to me that all the joy of my life lad gone outfor 
ever, and it was indeed a dreary, woful year which 
followed, almost every night of which saw me weep 
myself to sleep, crying for Arkie. Then came my 
own summons. One day I was called from my 
haunt by the brookside, to the sitting-room, as they 
ealled it-at the farmhouse. A man was tlicre, dressed 
like a gentleman; but, child as I was, my heart 
shrank away from him with an instinctive aversion, 
though he held out his hand, and tried to appear 
pleasantly. 

“He looked at me attentively, said something 
about my growing up to be of use, and told me he 
was my father, and had come to take me away, and 
put me toaschool. I was delighted, because I thought 
[ should find Arkie, and it was pleasant to think of 
any change ‘from my lonely, dismal life. I was taken 
to a respectable boarding-school, and remained there 
ten years, never leaving the place except now and 
then, when I went home with some schoolgirl during 
the vacation. I was fond of books, »ndI was happy in 
my quiet way. I think my singular experience de- 
veloped a dreamy nature, for I made an inner life of 
my own. 

‘ And no one came to see you who seemed to be- 
long to you ?” asked the countess, breathlessly. 

“ None but this man, who came once a year.” 

“ And there was no woman—no woman with large, 
black eyes, red cheeks, and glittering ornaments?” 
cried the countess, her voice vibrating with its agony 
of suspense. 

“ Never, with him; ‘but, ah, yes, I do remember 
such a woman. It is strange how your description 
brings it back. She came there one day, and she 
asked for me; and when she came and stood by me, 
she looked at me from head to foot, and her eyes 
seemed to flame, and burn upon me. The girls 
all suid she was grand and handsome enough for a 
queen ; atid I remember she wore long, shining ear- 
drops, and her hands were covered with rings.” 

“That is the one, that is she,” gasped the countess, 
“tell me what she said.” 

“She kept looking at me, and then she burst into 
a long, loud, disagreeable laugh, although her voice 
was rich and musical, turned around, and said, con- 
temptuously: 


“*Yon will make a charming assistant for the Rev. 


cow me down. He worked upon my fears too, was 
always threatening to expose me as the atéhor of 


| Mr. Whitehead. It would please somebody to see 
| you, how itavould please her!’ . 

“ And then she went away, and I have never seen | 
her since.’ 

The Countess Grace had started wp, her pale, 
proud face almost furious beneath a fierce tempest of 

er. 

“Tt was she,” she gasped, her delicate hands 
clenched, the veins standivg out on herforehead like 
knotted cords ; “it was that serpent, that vile syren. 
Oh! that heaven suffers her to live and mock me !” 

Lady Constance drew her gently back to her seat. 

“ Go on, Mabel,” whispered Morley. 

“My worst trials began when I left the school, 
when this man, who called himself my father, took 
me into his care. Oh! then all too soon, I Jearned 
for what a terrible life he had educated me! The 
man was @ professional thief, a daring burglar, a 
monstrous swindler, and I was one of the wretched 
instruments to gather and conceal his plunder. I re- 
belled fiercely at first; but I dare not act upon 
your already bleeding sympathies, by telling — 
what cruel meane he used to break my epirit, and 


the thefts, showed such strong power that I #rem- 
bled before him, and, like one dumb and blind, | 
yielded to his wishes. I made many frantic at 

to escape, especially after Sidney joined | ‘and 





persecuted me with his odio tensionsef 
ment ; but it was only ‘hendliblatha B 


‘Blessed benefactor 
succeeded. ‘The 
“You are my 


and wise. 
We will rewatd site 
ess the day he befriend 


” gaid Morley Agh-: 
forgotten that -you 








ta er nr 
ante ee San ee Seon tse 
dear 

ere is one mawix)| 
whith hevennnot hile. Oheve often thought of it, 
that Hf once he fell under the suspicion of the law 
| he could not hope to escape. His eyes are different, 
| one of them has a spot of quite another colour in the 
|iris. I think it is. because of that, that whatever 
cheracter he assumes, he wears some style of glasses. 
Abiatha Broad knew him, I caunot tell you how, but 
he said that he recognised him when he saw him in 
the stage coach. That kind, good friend is also some- 
how connected with this mystery, and with that of— 
Ruth Weston. Oh, Mr, Ashton, if you could find 
him, and relieve my cruel apprehensions !” 

“T shall exert every possible effort. It is for- 
tunate that all the myste:ies appear to hang upon one 
knot. The first movement seems, however, to be a 
prompt examifation of the records at Woxley Chapel, 
that you may know positively the sex of the infant 
who was sent away to the nurse.’ 

“ And then we must find Mark,” said Mabel, “he 
may be able to remember more than I have done.” 

“Tt is not Mark, it is you who are my child,” said 
the Countess Graee, wistfally, “child, child, does 

not your heart respond to mine ?” 
“tt seems too blissful for possibility,” sobbed 
Mabel. 

And presently she crept nearer to Morley Ashton, 
and looked up imploringly into his face. 

“ And your own trouble, Mr. Ashton, oh, you will 
let it rest awhile? You will not give it to the world 

ret?” 

j “T will wait a little. I certainly do not wish to 
hinder my usefulness in this mission,” he answered. 
“T shall abide by Mark’s wishes. It is his right to 
decide ; but don’t you see the thing is complicated 
ncw? If Mark be the son of the countess, he is not 
the heir of Paul Barker, nor the son of poor Alice, 
as he believes himself.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mabel, catching her breath, 
while a rapturous, luminous glow illuminated her 
face, “if it might be I—-if I might be the one who 
owned Holly Bank !” 

He touk her hand, and bent down to look in her 
face. 

“ And what then, Mabel—what then, sweet Ma- 
bel ?” 

“You should have it just the same, I would have 
no restitution, no confession, no exposure to the 


= ale 8 od ye : 
t 


aera 








world.” 


‘Ohapel. 


He looked at her with almestisolemn tenderness. 

“ But, beloved, 'the flaw would be there. How could 
you help it.” 

He touched the signet ring as he spoke. 

“You should have it covered with a band of gold,” 
she answered, vehemently, “as one hides a scar, or 
mark like this.” 

And she pushed to its place the band of velvet. 

“Sweet pleader, generous judge! And that band 
of gold, should it typify a forgiving love? Should it 
mean, Mabel, a weddiug-ring ?” 

She dropped her eyes, and the soft colour crept 
over her face, and the answer came in so low a whis- 
per he could scarcely catch it. 

“Anything, Morley, anything that would save 
you, - keep you in your noble position before the 
wor 

“If only Mark Daly would come,” broke in Lady 
Constance, with a sigh, for somehow she had a din 
suspicion that he could comfort Ada Donnithorne for 
pry engagement which it was plain to see was 
at 


CHAPTER XXXNI. 


‘Due three-women breakfasted alone. Morley had 
wisen before light, and gone off post haste to Woxley 
He left a written that none of 
ould ventun¢ ont of the house, or discuss be- 
rave discoveries which had 

waiting for his return ; 


a ‘years, and 
} sexton télé ‘him bout this taoting 
Sg disapecranoy when he gore up the regis- 


“The countess clasped Mabel in her arms, bursting 
into a flood of tears, while she cried: 


‘leaf, and its 


“T do not care, I do not care. My heart holds a 
register that will not be denied, that cannot be stolen. 
She is mine, my child !” 

“ Mabel mingled her tears with those of the unhappy 
ady, 

wat least,” she said, “ we may hope for some light 
from Mark. Oh, if Mark will only come !” 

“T have sent a message to him,” said Morley Ash- 
ton, “and I think we shall see him to-morrow. I 
have also seen your lawyers, Lady Grace. ‘They are 
certainly completely panic-stricken. The man’s bold- 
ness seems, in their estimation, to prove his freedom 
from concern at ‘any refutation you can bring. The 
proofs he presented are really formidable.” 

“What are they ?” asked the lady, in a stern voice. 

Pe hesitated, and glanced ‘uneasily into her 


“a ‘Speak out,” she exclaimed, authoritively; “it is 
too late for me to plead any womanly scruples. 
Heaven pity we! I know better than’ anyone can 
tell me, what was my father’s character. You need 
not choose your words charily, thinking to spare my 
feelings.” 

“'There seems to be no question but that he had 
contracted a sort of marriage, whether legal or other- 
wise, with a woman pamed Amefia Boynton; that 
marriage was previous to that of your mother.” 

“Yes,” answered the countess, drearily; “I have 
heard him taunt my poor mother with the fact, but 
he never went so far as to hint that the woman was 
alive, or that there were any children. If it had been 
so, he would have been pleased enough to fling the 
disgrace into her face, as he was willing to jeer at 
her about that horrible woman and her daughter, 
whom he kept under the samé roof with us, well 
knowing that he was safe from any harm from her 
knowledge.” 

“ This man claims to'be the son of Philip, Count of 
Woxley, and this same Amelia Bo “wate, and he brings 
all the proofs of the legality of the marriage. It is 
really registered, although the bridegroom did not 
give his title, or hint ‘at lis noble birth. He ‘brings 
also the certificate of his own birth, and the proofs 
of his identity, one of which reminds me of what 
Mabel told us of her persecutor, that the iris of one 
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eye has a,spot of another colour upon it. I must not 
conceal from you, my dear lady, that your lawyers 
have very serious doubts of your ability to withstand 
him. Their only hope is in secretly watching the 
man, and trying to solve a certain mystery which 
seems to hang about his movements. He has made 
an appointment to meet them, andI am very anxious 
that you should be there, and especially Mabel. For 
I am hoping she will be able to ‘settle one question. 
If this. man, who pretends to be James Woxley, can 
be identified as that same persecutor of hers, it will 
very much simplify our work. “I ‘have been going 
over her story. and yours, and I confess I am pretty 
well satisfied that it myst be so. .Mabel must haye a 
look at this James Woxjey.” 

He saw the girl’s shudder. 

“What, when that slight hand defended’ itself 
against the cowardly brute at the Quaker’s honse, is 
its owner going to.shrink fram an interview where 


I, and half-a-dozen other trusty men, will “be ready 
to protect you?” ; 

“No, ah no, T shall not be afraid if you are there,” 
replied Mabel, smiling back in answer to his play- | 
ful rebuke, a P 

A knock at the door interrupted them, , 

“Mr. Daly, sir, He has sent.a message posthaste’ 
from London, and the messenger says there must be 
no delay in ting it to you.” — 

Morley ;urried ont, without,ever ¢ word of apology. 
to his companions, ‘ 

i es ert taaae ree 
with a tro 1 in his.eye, which could not b 
concealed from his micther or Ma 1. ; ; 

“ More,eyil tidings,” said Lad: tance. # 

“ No, let us not,” Fpl promptly, “Mark 
is coming down by easy . with.,a sick friend, 
He will arrive.to-morrow, and thep we ean ask him’ 
about, that ar mark which has its counterpart, 
on Mabel’s w; yi - halal i 

“A sick friend,” repeated Mabel, ina yery low, 
voiggs pe ge aspen’ eel tbat g ie ih ba fie 

“He does not,, who iit is, but -he says he 
has a sad story to tel me, and ere pane Ba, 
down-hearted ; certain proofs, I understand, which 
he needs, are, lacking, aud, singularly enough, the 
very page inthe magiaiey which. should substantiate 
the marriage of 6ld Paul Barker with hand Alice May,’ 
is missing. Most remarkable of all is that the chureh,, 
where he'sent to find it, was Woxley Chapel, and.be- 
yond question, it is. the very,page which, the countess 
needs. ; So qurionsly do these tantalising, mysteries. 
hinge one upon another.” 

“Tf I could find Abiatha Broad, or if only Ruth, 
Weston woulda , dt; seema to me; they »wonld. 
bring the, posety she answered, 

Mark,came the next day. The sick fri who-. 
ever it was, was taken upto, the room adjoining jhis, 
and no, one but Monley, Ashton knew his identity. 

Mark himself was brought speedily before the 
ladies, but. did; not help them much, He;showed 
his arm, and there was the mark certainly. 

The Countess Woxley, pale and agitated, pored. 
over it, and then brought Mabel to put her by its 
side. Thesame design .certainly, but,.seeing: them. 
thus, side by side, it beeame the conviction of ‘all 
that two different.hands had wroughtithem. There 
was, beside, a little figure below. that of Mark’s, which 
looked like the; numeral ‘ 2,” which Mabel did not 
have. He himself only .knew that it, was there as 
long as he could remember. 

His recital confirmed Mabel’s. He had been her 
companion at that lonely farmhouse, whose situa-. 
tion was as vague to him.as to her, until-a. woman 
took him away, . That. woman. was, Ruth Weston.. 
She had put,,him to.a school, and ,sent him finally 
to India as.a.clerk. She had taught him to believe 
himself tobe the son.of Paul;Barker.and Alice May, 
and had filled his heart witha bitter resentment of his 
father’s cruel denial of. his marriage, and -his only 
child, promising vaguely a noble restitution, when 
a certain set ef,proofs; were, found, He knew, of ,a 
certainty, that,she had searched far.andwide for that 
missing, page of the register, had, sought new for 
three yeare,ceaselessly,and had not found it. 

He had his own ends to accomplish, he said. 

There wasa.daring; unscrupulous villain who must 
be found. He wore glasses, limped a little when he 
walked, aud jas, known, by. @ peculiar little hacking 
cough,and passed under the,name of A..Frost, in 
London. He ,had),set detectives on the traek, and 
hope to sueceed, because jthere was one, peculiarity 
about the man which.conld not be concealed. One 
cye had a peculiar, most remarkable spot, on the iris, 
ot quite another colour from the rest.of the eye. 

As Mark. made this statement, Mabel gave;a little’ 
cry, and atarted up. | 

“ Find him, oh, find him, Mark!  It.isone and the 
same, the Rey, Mr. Whitehead, the wealthy Colonel 
Vulkinstone, James Woxley, A. Frost, it is all one 
and the same! The same man, I know it is the same 
man!” 


“Then we shall.be sure to findhim. James Wox- 
ley has made this agreement to meet the lawyers. 
There is only. one thing in their description like your 
ray arm, but all agree upon the likeness of the singu- 
Jar eye.” 

Mark's face was all aglow. 

“Tf the man be in-your way, it is‘in my power to 
put him out. The moment we find’ him we have an 
officer with a warrant to arrest him for murder.” 

“Murder!” echoed Mabel, in a voice of horror, 
“then he las finished the list of his crimes.” 

“For the murder of Ruth Weston,” continued 
Mark. 

“We must.all be there, concealed if need ‘be, in 


| the office of those lawyers,” said Morley Ashton, 


erly. 
ep then he ‘and “Mark walked away, talfing 


y: 

“You understand, Mark, my‘lad,” ‘said Morley, 
gravely, “‘ why 1 do not at once take Measures to do 
my share‘in establishing your claim. ‘It would ut- 
terly destray my usefulness in this matter, and I 4m 
‘vitally interested, as well as anxious to do what good 
are f while the opportunity ‘is left me,” 

“T do not wish'you to make any such movement,” 
returned ‘Mark, in a ‘dejéctdd tone, ““ What proof 
have I to offer to substautiaté my clatm? It‘is all 
his work, think of it—my own father’s work. Ruth 
told me, with what fiendish ingenuity he went to 
|. work to destrey every proof of ‘his marriage. “He 
} denied _Tegitimacy é declared that T was your 
child, ae: itideed, I"would it were so. “I understand 
now why my heart has yearned so to you in guch 
melancholy tenderness. "Ruth has told me how she 
wonld sit—my_ poor, haple: 
her pretty émbroidery ' for 
tell how cruelly she had been d 

rare ei 
grief upon the trast in lier Yife which might have 
Been, only sho ha pt ca te ‘a faith in Zane 
'to deny, 6 refuse to believe, the: fabricated story of 
your esertion. Somosutlig and upbtaiding herself 
or'being forced, in her strong despair’at losing you, 
‘into this marriage with Paul Barker, who from the 
moment of that discovery of Your meeting, seems to 
have changed into a demon. Ruth said my love for 
ou ‘was born with me, and I think it’ must have 
en. She made sure that you had found the proofs, 
aud the will; that you had them in your possession, 
until she somehow ferreted out that ‘you had lost the 
book, and all her thoughts werd turned upon finding 
dt, before you could get it again into your possession. 
‘Poor Ruth, I think I tanght her to moderate ‘her 
anger against you.” 
hile, ‘yet he was speaking there came a furious 
peal upon the bell leading from the room occupied by 
Mark’s, sick friend, 
Full of apprehension Mark darted away, arid moun- 


and generous you had 


ted the stairs, Clearing two or three steps at a single 


bound. 

Morley walked back to the ladies, and was there, 
talking quietly-and soberly, when Mark came rushing 
into the room, his face wet with honest, honourable 
tears, every limb trembling with excitement, every 
nerve strung and thrilled. 

“Ob!” he exclaimed, “it is heaven’s mercy! I 
have found it! Lhaye found it! All this time it 
has been safely in my. trunk, that long-fost, much- 
sought book. I have found the second volume of 
‘The March.of the French into Russia.’ “The very 
one, Mr. Ashton, which belongéd to Paul Barker. ‘T'o 
think, to think I should have forgotten it! And now 
Ihave it all, the certificate of my mother’s marriage, 
the missing leaf of the register, better than that, my 
father’s will, and best of all, his confession of re- 
morse and penitence, his written restitution to those 
whom he has wronged.” 

“ Now may heayen indeed be praised!” ejaculated 
Moyley Ashton. 

“The missing leaf of the register,” shrieked the 
Countess Woxley. 

“Aye, and the key which unlocks the riddle is 
also.in that confession, ‘The mystery will be all 
solyed. _ Oh, best of all, my noble friend,” continued 
Mark, jubilantly, “best of all is it, that your, good 
name will now, be shielded from any imputation of 
blame.” 

And he seized, and wrung Morley Ashton’s hand, 

The latter dashed away the gathering moisture 
from his eye. 

“But, Mark——” 

“There is no question about it, sir, .All that the 
avorld, needs, or shall know, is, that the discovery.of 
this hook and will reveals,an unsuspected existence, 
that of a son of Paul Barker's, You yield me up my 
rights as you were ready to do before these proofs.” 

“ What does he mean?” asked the countess. 

“T will tell,you, Here, at least, I may be allowed 
to make.a confession,” said Morley Ashton, firmly. 
“You remember, dear mother, our sore distress and 





consternation upon discovering the lamentable state 


ved, ‘how. noble’ 


of mid father’s affairs. You know, for you shared my 
terrible disappointment and sorrow at what seemed 
the imperative necessity of my abandoning my bril- 
ljant and promising position. ‘This is what you never 
guessed, that when I was summoned to Pau! Bare 
ker’s dying bed, I, with my previous knowledge of 
his cruelty to his poor young wife, was able to make 
a coherent sentence ont of his delirious talk. I knew 
that he was talking about a will, concealed in a book, 
and once he told me part of its name. I declare, be- 
foro you all, I had no premeditation of what followed, 
when’ hurried off to Holly Bank for the woman upon 
whose name ‘he called so piteously. ‘But when they 
put me in the private room of the dying owner, and 
left mé there to wait for the woman to make herself 
ready, I think some demon put it into my thoughts 
to look for such a book. TI found it readily, and was 
just exploring with my guilty finger under the cover- 
ing, when someone crossed from out a small antc- 
room, and passed through the room. 

“Scarcely knowing what I wes about, I slipped 
the book into the wide pocket of my outer coat. I 
do not think I was fairly conscious of what I was 
doing, I had only the thought that undoubtedly the 
will was there, and it needed to be- taken care of. 
Before there was farther opportunity to examine, 
Ruth Weston was ready, aud | went with her to the 

ing bed. When Paul Barker was dead, I heard 
the whispers around with regard to my being the heir 
‘to his ‘rich possessions as next of kin. All the 
‘advantage I gained, the greathopes, the grand 
schemes, the good I would do, the joy of my mother 
rose up before me in dazzling attractions, and on tho 
other side frowned and threatened the ealamitics, 
losses, and struggles I must endure without a for- 
tune. 

“T knew the will was there, and’ I’ knew also that 
it did not give to me this coveted prize, for I under- 
stood well enough the jealous hatred with which le 
had regarded me. ‘I said to myself, some already 
generously-dowered, institution would obtain the 
money. was sure it could nowhere else be such a 
blessed relief. “I yielded to the temptation. I put 
the book among the pile of old pamphlets and rubbish, 
which I was pretty sure would be unlikely to attract 
anyone's curiosity, without examiningitatall. I said 
I would not know for a certainty whether it was of 
much account toanyone. J allowed them to pro- 
nounce me to be the heir. “I accepted the property, 
all the time with that skeleton staring from my closet. 
one day, to my horror and dismay, I found that the 
housekeeper had sold that pile of books,as I had 
once given her instruction. I cannot tell you what 
I suffered, nor how closély, diligently, and secretly 
I searched to get it back. ‘I remembered the name, 
but Iwas uncertain about the volume, though my 
impression was that it was the first. ‘That woman, 
Ruth Weston, came to me one day and asked mo 
what I. had done with the book I took from her late 
master’s table. I saw in her eye that she suspected 
me, and that. was another agony, but she took alarn 
and fled. From that.day to this I have sought in 
secret, and agonised and repented, if ever a man re- 
pented. Thank heavenit is overnow! The rightful 
heir will have his own, and my sin has found me 
out.” 

Lady Constance came to throw herself, weeping 
bitterly, upon his shoulder, 

Mabel looked up with wet and sympathising eyes, 
and Mark seized his hand,-and wrung it in silence. 

“ Well,” he said at length, conquering his agita- 
tion, though his voice was still husky, “we shall! 
have good reason now to be present when Mr. James 
Woxley makes good his claim. I think, my friends, 
there will none of us be absent.” 

(To be continued.) 





SOMETIMES SAPPHIRE 
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By J. KR. LaatLEraee. 
Sewer 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
And now he came to a horrible rift, 
Allin the rock's dark side, 
A bleak and blasted oak o’erspread 
The cavern yawning wide. 
urke White's Gondoline. 
Ir was a horrible sensation, that of being alone, a 
prisoner of that fearful darkness. The atmosphere 
was so thick that breathing was a species of labour. 
Earnshaw, groping with outstretehed arms, hands 
spread wide, no clue, however faint, to guide him 
| either by sound or sight towards life and freedom, 
| felt his heart sink with a sick despondency, while 
the full horror of ‘his position forced itself upon his 
mind with incontrovertible foree. 
He remembered that he had heard it stated as a 
fact by somebody, that in total darkness .a human 
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creature was almost cerlain to wander away from the 
poiat which he desired to reach. If this were true, 
why then he, Earnshaw, had wandered away from 
the wall through which he had entered, and should 
hé attempt to find it again he would only wander 
into greater and more impenetrable solitude. 

He cast himself down upon the ground at this junc- 
ture, and offered up a prayer to heaven for guidance 
in the perplexity and peril which surrounded him. 

“Tt may bea long subterranean pa e,” thought 
Earnshaw,, “and it is just possible that in this dark- 
ness I may never find the means of egress, and of 
course in progress of time I must starve to death.” 

Earnshaw prayed then a short, heartfelt prayer. 
He was calm enough in the main, calm enough to 
meet death, if such were heaven's will, but ‘he felt 
the natural human clinging to existence which is in- 
herent to us all. 

Hardly had the last words of his petition died away 
on his lips when he perceived a bluish light in the 
far black distance of the cave. This light approached 
slowly, growing bigger as it advanced. Presently it 
stopped at some considerable distance from him, and 
immediately after he heard distinctly the sound as if 
of a spade turning up the hard earth. 

Was that unnatural being who had beguiled him 
into entering the vault digging a grave for the tutor ? 
The young man was far too courageous to fear the 
thing, notwithstanding that its strength seemed 
supernatural, and its cunning diabolical; at the 
same time he resolved to approach it cautiously. 

Very stealthily, and upon his hands and knees, did 
Earnshaw creep towards the dimly-burning light. 
Upon his being able to follow it depended his one 
hope of escape from the loathsome prison. 

Soon he was almost within arms’ reach of the 
creature which had haunted the mansion of Dungar- 
von for so long. Yes, it was turning up the earth 
with a spade, that unnatural-looking being, with the 
wild hair and the unearthly eyes. 

Earnshaw lay still and watched it curiously. A 
lamp was standing at some little distance from the 
being, which Earnshaw hesitated to calla man. It 
was an oil lamp of somewhat modern manufacture ; 
the light burned steadily through the darkness of the 
vault. 

The creature with wild eyes looked round him into 
the darkness where Earnshaw crouched, and he made 
horrible grimaces, then be laughed ; presently he be- 
gan to sing, but what a dismal chant, what a hoarse 
raven-like croak! He drove the spade energetically 
into the ground as he sang. He was like some evil 
gravedigger rejoicing over his grim task. 

“For whom is he preparing a grave?” thought 
Earnshaw. 

But soon it appeared that the creature was dis- 
interring, not burying. His spade hit against a hard 
substance, and with some effort he raised it, then 
lifted it up and placed it flat in the full glare of the 
light. 

The heart of the watcher gave a great leap when 
he saw the object which the wild-looking creature 
had been at such pains to bring to the light. It was 
a flat box of metal, either tin or iron. 

Instinctively Earnshaw became convinced that he 
was looking at that very box which his poor mother 
had brought into the office of the solicitor, and con- 
fided to the care of John Gollon, then an articled 
clerk, alas! how many weary years ago? That was 
the box, Earnshaw felt convinced, which contained 
the certificates of his parents’ marriage, and of his 
birth. And yet, as he told himself, this conviction 
of his had nothing whatever to do with reason. 

It was at Baymouth, a town in a southern county, 
that the box had been stolen. What should have 
brought it into a midland county, and placed it in a 
vault under the ruins of Dungarvon? 

There seemed not the slightest connection between 
the box of Evangeline Rivers and the box of Dun- 
garvon ruins; and yet Earnshaw felt that they were 
one and the same. 

“Now, were I to rush forward and seize it,” thought 
the tutor, “that iron-fisted demon would extinguish 
the lamp, and I should have the double task of find- 

ing my way out from here and guarding the box. In 
both I should most likely fail. No, I will follow the 
man, the box, the light, at a cautious distance, and see 
what becomes of them.” 

He was a little surprised to see the digger raise 
the box in his hands, weigh it upon his arms, and 
then coolly proceed to bury it again in the place from 
which he had taken it, He sunk it into the earth, 
covered it over with mould, flattened all down, and 
then, throwing down the spade, he caught up the 
light, and fled along through the darkness rapidly. 

Earnshaw was upon his track; he had pulled off 
his boots while he had been crouching on the ground, 

thus his footsteps made no sound, and he followed 
the light and the creature who bore it at a cautious 
though easy distance. 

On, on, along a narrow passage, a black, shiny wall 





at each side ; it was a complete pathway, and Earn- 
shaw was glad of it, since it seemed impossible for 
the creature to swerve either to the right or to the 
left, the way was so straight ; only it appeared inter- 
minable, as though it never would end. -On, on, 
moved the grotesque figure carrying the light, and 
Earnshaw was close always uponits heels. Then, 
after what seemed like an hour's rapid walking, the 
creature paused at what looked like a dead wall, and 
lifted the light high above its head, as if for Earn- 
shaw’s benefit. 

He feared now that the light would discover him 
to his foe. Therefore, he almost clung to the wall, 
and watched for the next movement of the lamp 
bearer. Then Earnshaw saw him distinctly take a 
key fuom his pocket, a large, smooth, shining key it 
seemed in the light, and he thrust it into the wall, 
Earnshaw heard the noise of a lock being turned, 
How welcome was the familiar sound to his ear. He 
was close upon the man now, for he had turned his 
back towards Earnshaw. 

Ah, thank “the Giver of all good gifts” for the 
blessed current of sweet fresh air which rushed upon 
Earnshaw’s anxious face, A door was open, and he 
could see a patch of sky, with some dozens of stars 
spangling over it, like diamonds upon the robe of a 

rince. 

‘ Close, close was he now upon the creature who 
had dragged him into the vault, so close that he al- 
most touched him. The personage stumbled out 
with the light, Earnshaw followed him, then crouched 
at once under a projecting branch of a huge tree, for 
Earnshaw was now among the woods of Dungarvon. 
The creature shut the door with a slight noise, then 
used his key, yg it into his. pocket, glanced up at 
the moon, and muttered a few indistinct words, 
finally blew out his dimly-burning lamp, and walked 
rapidly away from the spot. 

“So much for the ghost,” said Earnshaw, rising to 
his feet, and drawing a, Iong breath. “Oh, whata 
blissful sensation to be once more free and erect under 
the cold stars; and now let me find owt what door 
this is, like the door of a geniiin a fairy story, which 
opens in the heart of the woods, and leads heaven 
knows whither.” 

There was a rock in the woods, a 
looking substance, which Earnshaw had passed a 
dozen times with but slight noticé. Indeed, it had 
sometimes struck him in a casual sort of manner that 
the rock was perhaps an artificial one, built up among 
the woods by some of the Dungarvon family, to add 
beauty to the landscape. 

He was not very much of a geologist, and had 
taken slight interest in the matter. But now, on ap- 

roaching the rock, he became convinced of what he 
tore had only surmised ; this great chalky cliff was 
not indigenous to the soil, it was an artificial structure, 

Ivy grew very thickly over it, and by dint of 
searching eagerly under the leaves with his fingers 
Earnshaw found what he was in quest of—a keyhole. 

“So that is a secret chamber, and holds some 
mystery,” thought the tutor. “ How, how, in the 
world, am I to find my way into that place again, 
for go I must, and find that box. Now, accord- 
ing to all precedent, I should have dreamt of this 
cave, this unearthly creature with long hair, this 
buried box, and I have never dreamt once about the 
matter; but I know that I am going to discover 
something about my parents, but whether something 
good, bad, or indifferent, I cannot tell. To-morrow 
night I will come here again, with a lantern, lucifers, 
a pick or a spade, and I will patiently search within 
the cave for the place where the earth is turned up 
and the box hidden.” 

Then Earnshaw turned his steps once more to- 
wards Dungarvon Towers. It was late in the night 
when he again entered the house of feasting; the 
sound of revelry and music floated towards him as 
he was passing near a side hall, and he could catch 
a glimpse of the bright hues of the ladies’ dresses 
moving about amid the rich blossoms in the conser- 
vatory. He paused involuntarily, waiting to see if 
the glistening white silk skirt of Miss Lamotte’s robe 
would pass between him and the light. While he 
stood thus in shadow alight step sounded behind 
him and a voice, which made his heart beat loud and 
fast, said softly : 

“ Why, Mr. Earnshaw, you have not favoured our 
theatricals with your presence ; they are ended now, 
and supper is over; but I suppose we shall keep the 
dancing up till five o'clock.” 

* Indeed,” replied the tutor, coldly. 

“You speak as if you were offended with me,” con- 
tinued Cathleen, coming and looking at him earnestly. 

She was paler than her white dress, and her eyes 
were wet with tears. 

“ Offended, Miss Lamotte!” returned Earnshaw, 
looking down at the white stones of the passage, 
with a gloomy smile. “It would ill become Master 
Viner’s tutor to show offence towards’ Miss Lamotte 
of Dungarvon.” 


eat chalky- 


“You are implacable!” she said, passionately, pull- 
ing to pieces the crimson rose which she held in her 
gloved hands, and scattering the velvet-like petals 
upon the flags. “Iwas rude to you the other morn- 
ing, but then I was provoked.” 

Earnshaw had not the remotest idea that there 
had been any false play, and that there were enemies 
at work. ‘To him it appeared that this was only an- 
other piece of acting on Miss Lamotte’s part; that 
she designed to, suothe him over, and win him back 
to a feeling of security ; then, when he was foolish 
enough to think that he might bask in her smiles, 
she would turn round and ‘insult him publicly, as she 
had already done. His heart swelled with indigna- 
tion at the idea. 

“T have been for a long walk; Lam in & state of 
disorder as regards my attire, and T am not fit tolin- 
ger in a lady’s presence.” 

And, with another low bow, he left her. 

Oathleen watched his rapid ascent of the side stair- 
case; then she turned away from the, ball-room, and 
walked towards an opén door, which led into a room 
where some ladies and gentlemen of quiet tastes 
were playing at cards. Among these was Miss Leech. 
Cathleen made an impatient sign to her; the lady 
rose and went to Miss Lamotte. Cathleen began to 
pace up and down with her the small side hal} where 
she had encountered Earnshaw. 

. “Miss* Leech,” said Cathleen, hastily, “I- have 
thought it all over, and I am not atall obliged for the 
things you have told me about Mr. Earnshaw. The 
have made me so uncomfortable that I really wish 
had never heard them.” 

Miss Leech bowed, and smited her cold smile. 

_ “And if you have anything else to tell me,” con- 
tinued Cathleen, “I had Tather not hear it.” 

Miss Leech bowed. She was in secret ecstacy 
' “This Cathleen whom I “detest,” thought the 
wicked ereature, “is suffering horribly ; already my 
revenge has began.” 

“ And Fean’t think why you made yourself so busy 
about thie matter,” putsued poor Qathleen. “Lasked 
nobody to give me advice, or to warn me aboat this 
person, or that person, or any other person.” 

Miss Leech’s delight at the humiliation and suffer- 
ing of Vathleen’s proud spirit was so great that she 
could not restrain a slight laugh. 

“Tt seems to'amuse you, ” said angry Cath- 
leen, trite | herself up to her full height, and look- 
ing wrathfully upon her mother’s companion. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Lamotte; but really it 
does amuse me, all this fuss about this paltry tutor, 
‘who has schemed to get your fortune.” 

“T wish you had let him scheme to his heart’s con- 
tent, and kept me in ignorance,” said Cathleen. 

“Pardon me, Miss otte.' I am afraid in that 
case, this fellow whom I cannot bring myself to call 
a gentleman would have persuaded you into a mar- 


“ And what if he had?” retorted Cathleen, boldly. 
“He might have loved me in time in reality.” 

“ Miss Lamotte!” cried Miss Leech, in a low tone 

of horror. 
“ Aye,” replied Cathleen. “‘ Miss Lamotte is only 
a mortal woman, madam, with a heart, soul, and 
affections like other people’s, and if she had chosen 
to barter wealth and state for—for——” 

Cathleen hesitated over the word “ love.” 

Miss Leech supplied another. 

“Por the tutor,” she suggested, in a low, cutting 
tone. 

“ Well, yes, for the tutor,” said Cathleen. “What 
was that to Miss Leech, pray, madam?” 

“It might be much, dear Miss Lamotte ; only allow 
me to hint that if you ‘had been willing to make the 
heroic sacrifice of wealth for the tutor’s sake, the 
tutor would have satrificed nothing for Miss Lamotte, 
unless Miss Lamotte had ‘a fortune; remember the 
pocket-book and its insulting entries.” 

“T am not likely to forget it,” replied Cathleen ; 
“but I cannot reconcile it with the pride of this man, 
Miss Leech. He is as haughty as an emperor to- 
night. ° I tried, actually tried, to conciliate him, and 
he turned away from me with a cold bow'and an 
apology.” 

“Ounning, cunning,” replied Miss Leech. ‘Qh, 
what depth, what diplomacy. How he must have 
studied your character to find out so truly the road 
to your héart.” And toher own soul Miss Leech 
whispered.“ I must make the feud between them 
hot and strong to-morrow. I must now attack him, 
and tell him how completely Miss Lamotte despises 
him. Whien will this game end—when will the truly 
mysterious Oscar return from his ‘London visit, 
humble old Lamotte, and marry this girl in spite of 
everything. But her love for the tutor: that is the 
only thing Oscar dreads. Oh, how I shall rejoice to 
see her humbled, married to the palury land-steward, 
in order to hide some secret of her wicked old grand- 
father.” 





(To be continued) 
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FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER'S SECKRET. 
nn 
CHAPTER XXII 
WALTER DALVANE was seated at his desk in the 
insurance office in which he was employed, busily 
writing. The careworn expression had partially de- 
parted, and in its place was a look which told of a 
relieved mind and comparative contentment. ‘The 


last few weeks had been the happiest of his life, from | 


the fact that his mother had been more cheérful and 
less prone to grief. 

He really thought that he was to have a quiet 
time, to be allowed to sail over the waters of life’s 
sea, for a short time, without encountering a tempest. 
He did not expect that, for any length of, time, he 
-could be visited with success; his mind had con- 
ceived a strange idea, probably born of a reflection 
of the past, that he was to be one of care’s victims, 
that three times the amount of trouble which gener- 
ally afflicts the most oppressed individual would be 
his to endure. He did not let this annoy him; he 
lived in the present; he had now an interval of plea- 
sure—would it continue? He hoped so, and Icaning 
back in his chair, he placed his pen behind his ear, 
and gazed at the wall, as though his future was 
written there, and he was trying to read it. 

His reverie was suddenly broken in upon by his 
employer's voice, calling: 

* Walter!” 

He instantly arose, and with alightstep proceeded 
to the inner office, 

He was somewhat taken aback when he saw the 
grave expression which pervaded his employer’sfea- 
tures. 

“Sit down,” was all he said. 

With curiosity iv his glance, and fearing that un- 
wittingly he had done something wrong, and that 
now it wasito be brought up agaiust him; he drew 
\ chair towards him, and anxiously awaited farther 
levelopments, 

His employer played a few moments with a paper 
knife, as if in doubt whether or not to speak, coughed 
oe times, and then, without looking up, said very 
slowly: 

“I don’t think I shall require your services any 
longer.” 

Least of all things had poor Walter expected this ; 


for a moment, astonishment held him speechless. | 
During that short time thoughts of his mother, her | 


feelings, their home, comfort, all destroyed, and by 


[WALTER'S FIRST COMMISSION. ] 
| one sentence, flashed through his mind. Then, try- 
ing very hard to steady his vuice, he said: 
“ What fault do you find with me? What is your 
reason for this ?” 


‘well. I find no fault; you have been honest and 
faithful. I will give you a recommendation; but I 
cannot keep you.” 


| 
| 
| “ You,” returned his employer, “have done very 


| 


“This is all very strange,” said Walter, in re- | 
ply. “You discharge me, and give no reason, at | 


the same time telling me that I have beenall that you 
could desire ; certainly your act is not consistent with 
your language. I should like to have you explain 
your meaning.” 

“T repeat, you are all that I could wish. Do not 
question me ; ’twere better that you be satisfied with 
the answer I have given. Now, how much do I owe 
you?” 

“ For one week,” answered Walter, dreamily. 

“Here is your money, and ten pounds extra, which I 
will present you with.” ~ 

“Thank you, sir. Ali that I wish is what I have 
earned,” he rejoined, with dignity. 

“ But you will take it, merely as a gift of friend- 
ship? 1 trust you have no harsh feeling?” 

“ Not in the least. You must excuse me from ac- 
cepting your gift. Good-morning, sir.” 

nd he passed out, leaving his employer gazing 
after him with a puzzled expression. 

Now that Walter was upon the road to his home, 
his pride gave way to sober and more practical 
thoughts. He almost wished that he had taken the 
money. 

“ But, no,” he thought, “I could not accept charity. 
I will starve first |” 

As the meaning of that word struck upon his mind, 
he thought of his mother. 

“ Yes, I could starve ; but she, ah, I could even de- 
scend to beg for her.” 
| He walked moodily on, heeding not the warm sun- 
shine, or the trees in their full dress, made_ beautiful 
by the variety and delicacy of their colouring, which 
had been daintily and gently touched by that greatest 
of all artists—nature. 

But he did not give all thisa thought. His mind 
was engaged in repeating his employer’s significantly 
uttered, though to him, meaningless words. The 
more he pondered upon them, the more obscure they 
seemed to be. He seated himself upon the banks of 
the lovely river, and continued his reflections. 

“Another mystery,” he at length murmured to 
himself. “What can this mean? Is it—oh,. is it 
the phantom that bas thus far wrecked my life ? 








Only a few weeks at a time of tranquillity, just ' phosis had again taken place! 





| 








enough to let mo taste the sweet draught, and then 
the cup is ruthlessly dashed from my lips! Iam 
hurled back, trodden upon, crushed to the earth! 


| And when I ask the reason of all this, I am told that 


I had better remain in ignorance, told, too, that I am 
innocent, good, and faithful. Why, then, should I 
suffer? This semi-darkness, this uncertainty, this 
grim shadow that I know not of, that follows me, 
and checks my progress at every conceivable point, 
which comes and goes without leaving a trace of its 


| course, that may descend and crush me at any mo- 


mente when I am least aware of it—oh, it is dread- 
n yp 

He was silent for a fow moments, and then gazing 
despairingly into the rippling waters, he said: 

“ Oh, if it were not for you, mother—enly for you 
—I would end my troubles here! The waters would 
stay this persecution which follows me so ruthlessly. 
Only one plunge, and all is over.” 

He lay back upon the grassy bank, and gazed with 
eyes preternaturally bright, at the bubbliug waters. 

“ There is rest there,” he sadly murmured, “ sweet, 
peaceful, quiet, for ever.” 

A haze seemed rising beforé him; a delirious 
languor pervaded his system; the river, trees, all 
faded from his view. 

Gradually he regained his vision; but what a 
change had been wrought in the scenery around him. 
The waters were dark, the ripples glistened with a 
sapphire brightness that caused him to shudder. 
The banks around him were one bedof ice ; he raised 
his eyes; the variegated leaves upoa the trees had 
changed to long icicles, while the boughs were bare 
and covered with ice. The heavens were lurid with 
murky. black clouds ; a cold, piercing wind caused 
him to shiver.. One by one the snowflakes began 
falling, until increasing in vigour and volume, they 
lay heavy upon his breast, and blinded hiseyes. The 
temperature was frigid, he was becoming numbed. 
He glanced around him in despair. As far asthe eye 
could reach, was one wild, bleak, barren glacier of 
ice, while the air was,made white by the millions of 
snowflakes. The wind blew in gusts, and whistled 
mournfully through the trees; the river rolled and 
lashed the shores dismally. He tried to raise him- 
self, twas useless—he was frozen to the earth. Oh, 
awful fate! The numbness slowly permeated his 
whole physical system ; he felt as if he were losing 
his hold upon life, and sinking into the arms of death, 
which seemed open to receive him. 

For a short time this terrible apathy held him in 
its grasp, then he felt life returning; .he gained 
strength and opened his eyes. Lo, what a metamor- 
The ice had gone; 
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the bank upon which he lay was teeming with | “ Mortal, why so terribly dost thou shake thy dis- | ing it paler than before; then she asked, in a sul 


verdure, soft as velvet. 
' . 
heavens were one field of azure bine. The golden 


Knowest thou not that thy Creator, who made the 
y 


He raised his eyes; the | position with thoughts beyond the reach of thy soul? | dued tone: 


“What cause did he give? Have you not done 


rays of the sun, and the silvery beams of the moon | world,can guard his children whom he placeduponit? | your duty?” 


were blended charmingly together. The different con- | 
stellations clustered around the two largest planets, | 
and added their light to the already blinding efful- | 
gence. The trees were no longer draped in ice, but | 
clothed in the greenest of leaves, where a moment 
ago hung icicles, was now suspended the richest of 
fruit. Peaches, ripe and rare, seemed only waiting 
for him to pluck them ; pears of-exquisite shape and 
amber-hued, looked temptingly down upon him; 
oranges which seemed bursting with the rich liquid 
which gleamed through their transparent sides, were 
within his reach ; grapes which would distil nectar 
for the gods, weresuspended before him, rich, luscious 
and captivating. Oh, what a beautiful scene was 
this! Had he been transported to heaven, or‘was it 
earth? or had he been transplanted to some grotto, 
where all was joy, and upon which heaven sniiled 
and bestowed its choicest gifts? 

He was revolving thisin hisanind,wihens #train 
of ravishing melody struck upontiis canand Hilied his 
soul with delight. He looked again at thettrees. In- 
terspersed among the trees were lowely binds of meg- 
nificent, dazzling plumage, which formetie teeutifal 
and brilliant bleuding of shades. As if‘yywoemmant 
of his look, they slowly commencedamost sweet Te- 
frain in concert; their motes, pregueaitwiith 
and richness, rose slowly apon the } oar; 
now thrilling, like the weicef delicate-silver bells, 
now rising in volume'and beauty, untibthewery fruit. 
trembled, and the echoes danced throughithe waters; 
louder and more powerful, »yet-daleet, they filled the 
air with the music of ‘heaven. “Walter "was iutoxi- 
cated. ‘Like the sighing ofthe balmy south wintl 
through orange groves, dikeenéhanted water rippling 
through coral grottess, file ‘the notes of the flute 
mingling with themusic of fair Italia’s*waters, were 
the harmonious, meéledious sounds, «as they alowly 
receded, until they seemed faraway. { 

He turned his eyes towards the river. "Theweater 


a 
‘ 


glistened like one undulating, polished surface of-sil- }; 


ver. Directly opposite to him the waters seemed 
enchanted. They eddied and whirled with incredible 
velocity. Then, for an instant, they paused, and 
several fountains burst up and ascended gracefully 
into the air, the drops falling gracefully around, like 
a shower of pearls. 

For a short time this continued; again the waters 
became comparatively quiet. A moment more, and 
four of the loveliest of the songsters circled around 
him, and again burst forth in the most enchanting 
music. 

For a short time this lasted; then, quick as a flash 
of lightning, a tremendous body of water was thrown 
high into the air. It resembled a waterspout, such 
as Walter had seen on the ocean. 

He sought to look upon it; but it blinded him with 
its radiant, dazzling brilliancy, Then upon his rapt 
senses stole a most rare, intoxicating, odoriferous 
perfume, which calmed and charmed him. His eyes 
closed, by no power of his own. A gentle, very 
gentle breeze fanned his brow, the singing ceased, 
the odour seemed to rise, the surging of the waters 
stopped ; by an effort he opened his eyes. 

Could he believe his senses? Was it an angel? 
What matchless beauty! What bliss to dwell for 
ever on the banks of this enchanted river! What 
ethereal loveliness was before him! 

Where the eruption of water had taken place, now 
stood before the young man’s enraptured senses ‘a 
being of hallowed presence. She stood upon the 
waters. Around her, poised gracefully in the air, 
were the birds, the drops of water that had fallen 
upon their heads having turned to diamonds, and 
forming for each a glistening crown. 

Upon the head of the seraph who had thus arisen 
from the waters, and resting lightly upon her golden 
hair, was a crown of pure white, which shone and 
reflected the light ina thousand streams. Her fea- 
tures were the loveliest of the lovely, and wore a 
look of mild, beaming kindness that was enthralling. 
Her shoulders were concealed by a thin gauze, of 
virgin purity, that met at the waist, and fell grace- 
fully to the left, revealing the smallest and most 
symmetrical foot that was ever given to'woman. He 
gazed upon her in bewilderment. She smiled; the 
earth seemed to grow more lovely, the rich fruit 
dropped, and fell upon the petals of the flowers, the 
birds trilled forth in increased power and harmony, 
and every component part of this lovely land seemed 
to vie with each other in doing homage to its god- 
dess. 

She waved her right arm—that white, beautiful 
arm, cast in nature’s choicest and most symmetrical 
mould—and the music ceased. She bent her glance 
upon Walter, who was trembling with admiration. 
He saw her lips part, but that full, rich, mellow sound 
seemed to come from far away. 


Why fearest thou ?” 

“But my lot is so hard,” said Walter, not daring 
to raise his eyes. 

“Thou hast blessings. 
crave?” : 

. Oh, let me have money! Then I can be comfort- 
able.” 
“Thou shalt have enough of it ; but I must take thy 
mother to heaven for the ransom.” 

““No, no! Heaven protectme! What would you 
do? Take all, all—even to honour and truth; but 
save to me—save to me my mother.” 

“ Mortal, in the main thou has spoken wisely, 
proposing to thee greater sorrow, is the onlyWwamy, 
that I can cause thy heart to thank its Maker forithe, 
blessings thou now enjoyest.” t 

“T am human—I am weak,” answered Walter. | 


What more dost thou 





thou hast a good heart. Thou hast seen the 
which have taken place ?” 

“ Yes,” he murmured. 

“ Knowest'thou the first was night? Mortsl/llie- 
‘ten. The great Creator, in putting man uponeatth, 
thasgiven him two conditions, sorrow and joy. Whe 
first he passes through, that he may issue fromit 
-cleansed, — wey Saree appreciate iiswest 
myo y. Sorrow is*the purifierof joy—he svhogees) 
‘henourably, bravely through misfortune, 
preciates the jay ; he that falters, turns from princi- 

wayside, unadtieed, uncared for, and 


“Mortal, ‘listen,like sunto'the «above are two more 
coutlitions—heaven and earth. «As sorrow is the 
wet joy, sotigearthithe, purifier.and cleanser of 

wwho finds restiin ‘the home above. 


rtal, Li ‘Heavenwillgive thee strength. 
re weet “weewell as in-adver- 
‘by -success,amen f their 
Creator ; when misfortune comes, ithey 
hy 

“Dost thow not likewise! Listen! thou sawest 
the change; the next was day. Night and day! 
Winter and summer! How near they ave together, 
yet how far they are apart. Remember, the sum- 
mer of thy life must come—cheer thy heart—be just 
and fear not !” 

The scene again changed. 

ared. 

Walter opened his eyes. The noonday sun’ was 
shining down upon him, the river rippled merrily 
on, all was the same. He rubbed ‘his eyes, and 
pinched himself, to be sure that he was. awake. His 
faculties were fully alive, but he was amazed, nearly 
bewildered. He had seen these things with his own 
eyes—what did it mean? He knew not. He had 
seen all ; but Walter Dalvane had been an hour asleep 
upon the river bank. 


The nymph ‘disap- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WALTER DALVANE stood for a moment on the spot 
where such strange sights had been revealed to him, 
énd such beautiful music had struck pleasantly upon 
his ear. _He could hardly credit his senses, but yet 
it seemed too real; he could not doubt it. Then he 
gazed around him, and it was not until some time 
had passed, that the powerful influence ‘which held 
him, began gradually to pale before the stern, matter- 
of-fact arguments of reason, and then, wondering 
like one in a state of semi-insensibility, why he had 
not thought of it before, ‘he came to the profound 
conclusion that it wasall a dream. But such ‘a dream 
that the thoughts of it were not easily subdued ; 
they lingered in his mind; control them he could 
not. He walked slowly on, with his head down, so 
pre-occupied with his reflections, that he was oppo- 
site the cottage, ere he imagined he had travelled 
half the distance. 

This dispersed to the winds all visionary thoughts ; 
and his position, his discharge, their poverty, and 
his troubles rushed back upon his mind, with force 
redoubled, and equal pain. He strove manfully 
with them, and tried very hard to appear cheerful, 
that the news might not be read from his face, by 
the anxious eye of his mother. 

He hurriedly entered the little parlour, but she 
was not there. He proceeded to the kitchen, and 
there found her preparing the midday meal. ‘She 
glanced up, surprisedly, as he entered, and exclaimed : 

“Why, Walter, why are you here? Have you a 
holiday ?” 

“Yes, and a long one, too,” he answered, with an 
attempt at lighthearteduess. 

“ You do not mean——” 

“Yes I do,” he interrupted; “my -employer dis- 
charged me two hours ago,” 





“ Thou hast expiated thy weakness by"tyworlles!|: 
/Phave the best? 


‘|gpause, “ you are too good to -yourssoa, you: fice 
‘toomuch, you:must not. For although appre iate 
‘it with all my heart,:my'love «as | «es! myrreason 


“Oh, never mind now, mother,” he respoaded, “ we 
will talk it over after dinner.” 

She, glad that he seemed so pleased in regard to 
it, and at the same time questioning why, forbore tu 
pursue the subject, 

* We have not a very good dinner to-day, my son. 
Wilid not expect you.” 

“ Ah, mother, when Iam not here you allow your- 
sélfno delicacies, nor hardly comforts, but save them 

It is not right ; if either is to fare the 
Mbest, it ought to be you.” 
+ “You know we have got to beeeonomical, Walter, 

‘ walking and writing, you need nourishing 

»” 


““Piknow, dear mother. Ia 
; but there isa vital point 
‘ou forget that Iam the 
that I have not 
ithatyyou have. In view of 
Ah,” he 


te it, I assure 

‘ou have omitted. 

\ and strongest ; 
: half the trouble 
ts who ought to 


mt’s. 


forbid that ewan gg 
“TIT do not care for delicacies, my wony"and tho 


‘pleasure of seeing ‘you relish eume more 
mm myself.”” 


oe than it would to partdla. 
alter was silent. ‘Hegazedbat thed@var one who 
Seat-opposite techim, with a love wWiiithvcannot be 
mmessuredinwerds. Her kind . Ifis! 4 
ee ee her pure | all these he 
thought of, if earth c d another 
like her. ‘Theutithe-words of the water-e¥iph returned 
‘to-his:mindwndsaused him to shudder. . 

“What is tit, Walter?” were ther words, as she 
bmoticed the dbseut look upon his face, amd the spasm 
that  instantrendered 


for-an it painful. 
“ Nothing. ‘Doms 5 
““Ofewhat?” 








~ouly thinking.” 


“A dream merely. I will repeat “ft*to you after 
dinner.” 

No more was said then, and as soon as Mrs. Dal- 
vane had removed the remains of their frugal meal, 
and put things in order, she repaired to the parlour. 

“ Now, Walter, what caused Mr. Snow to discharge 
you?” she queried, 'as she seated herself. 

“T don’t know, mother.” 

“Don’t know, why that is strange; did he give 
you no reason?” 

“ None.” 

“ But you should have asked him,” she continued, 
gazing in perplexity upon him. 

“T did, and he said—he said———” 

“What did he say?” she asked, his hesitating 
manner giving rise to thoughts that were most paiu- 
ful.” 


“He told me that I had done very well, that he 
had no fault to find with me.” 

His anxious listener noticed the emphasis ‘on the 
‘last word and trembled; he resumed ; 

“Then I asked him if he liked me, why he didnot 
keep.me.” 

“And what did he say ?” was the hasty question. 

“ He looked at me very significantly, aud replied : 
‘Again I say I have no fault to find with ‘you ; 
enough is it that I cannot keep you.’” 

Mrs. Dalvane pressed her hands to her brow, and 
endeavoured to conceal her agitation from Walter. 
but he saw it, and quickly asked: 

* Are you ill?” 

“No, no,” she replied, trying ‘to appear calm; 
on.” 

2 Agate I pressed him to give an answer,” \con- 

tinued Walter; “and he put mo off withthe rebuff, 

‘*twere better I should remain it ignorance.’” 

“Oh, did he say that—that! Oh, Walter, to think 
that you——” t 

She checked herself, and paced the room excitedly. 

He knew not what to do, or what tosay. Again 
he had inadvertently touched the spring that opened 
the flood-gates of her secret grief. His mind was 
busy. How is it anything this stranger can say 
affects mother so? She never saw him, or ‘he her. 
What awful signification have those words, ‘that 
they cause her such grief? 

Thus ran the harrowing thoughts in the devoted 
son’s mind, as, with the deepest solicitude, he watched 
his mother walking the room, seeking to control the 
tempest within. He said nothing, but waited until 
it should subside. a 

Having partially regained her equanimity, sho 
again sat down, and for some moments both were 
silent. . 

“Do you think you can procure another situa- 
tion?” 

“Tam going to try. You do not know how I felt 


“ 





A look of sadness flitted over her pale face, leav- 


when he discharged me; but I philosophically re- 
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solyed that, come what would, I would sustain and 
encourage you, and not give way to despondent feel- 
ings. 

ca noble resolution, and one I will help yon to 
keep,” she said, ‘“ Alone it would be a difficult task.” 

“Tt would, alone. But we shall have brighter days, 
if we only survive the dark ones.” 

“Your words. dome good; together we will try. 
1 omen to be happy in you, Walter, you are a noble 


‘** You praise me too much, mother.” 

“ Nay, my son, itis but from love that I speak. 
Think you that empty, shallow praisecan come from 
a true mother’s heart,” she replied, in an injured tone. 

“No... I unintentionally wounded your feelings. 
You are so. sensitive, that even now I cannot always 
guard against ambiguity.” . 

“T understand you,” she rejoined. “But your 
dream—you have not told me of it yet.” 

He, therefore, began by stating the condition of 
his mind previous to his vision, and then gaye a de- 
scription of the latter. He grew quite enthusiastic 
as he proceeded, but when he approached the -point 
where the fairy sprite uttered those terrible words, 
he stopped from excess of emotion. 

She regarded him fondly, and then said : 

* Proceed, dear,” in that voice so sweet and tender, 

He hurried over the unpleasant part of his dream, 
careful only to give everything in its true details, as 
it was presented to him. 

In glowing words:he described thescene of plenty, 
the dulcet music, and the glorious appearance.of the 
earth around him, so that he enchained the attention, 
of his mother, and she listened with great interest to 
the repetition of the loveliness and beauty which 
clothed the objects of his vision ; enhanced, probably, 
by the thrilling manner and poetic language in which 
he robed his thoughts. 

After he had finished, she said: 

“Did it not comfort you?” 

“To such an extent that I thought of nothing else, 
until the sight of my home brought me back to-real 
life and its cares.” 

“Did you perceive any peculiar signification, ap- 
plicable to each and every state of your dream?” she 
inquited. 

“I cant say that I either did or do, In fact, my 
mind was so perplexed that I was not in.a condition 
to exercise what little penetration I am possessed of, 
and since then I have not given it any consideration, 
until the present time.” 

“T think I can explain to you its meaning.” 

“Do so, please. It will gratify me.” 

“When you went to sleep your mind was much 
disturbed, It is but natural that your vision should 
partake of the nature of your thoughts. The trees 
clad in ice, the desolate. appearance of the country, 
the dark and discoloured waters were symbolical of 
the present state of your real life ; that can be called 
care, trouble, or sorrow, and it could not-be more fitly 
represented ; for if ever earth seemed uninviting and 
dark, it was then. 

“Then came the change from darkness to light. 
When pinioned down and unable to rise, and think- 
ing it was your last moment, thescene changed. You 
found yourself free. That illustrated the old saying, 
often used and sometimes proved, ‘That it is the 
darkest just before day.’ Let me remark here, that 
this ought to show us that no condition on;earth can 
be so low or sad, but that light of some kind will 
enter if we are ready to see it, for it is hardly possi- 
ble that all of a person’s life must be gloomy, unless 
they make it so themselves. Then you saw 
ruddy and golden fruit; what a relief that was 
to the dreariness of a moment before. Then came 
the heroine of your dream. By showing you both 
the darkness and the light, she had thought that you 
could use your own discernment, and appreciate your 
comparatively happy condition ; but yon, like all of 
us weak mortals, who do not recognise our blessings, 
forget about your joy in the change, and desired that 
which would allow you to live in the light all the 
time. 

“ Think of the reply a moment, Walter. Shakes- 
peare must have been in your mind, for you know: he 
says in Hamlet: ‘And we fools of nature so, horribly 
to shake our dispositions with thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls.’ The words contained th 
pith of those, but were crowded in the singular, can 
in the form of an interrogatory. ; 

‘In other words, why so excite our minds with re- 
gard to the future, which heaven alone:has control 
of, These thoughts which are beyond human.reach, 


and which ’tis time lost.to.ponder. upon, The word, 


‘soul’ is the strongest word thatican, bemsed, for, it, 
is the only part of us which leaves this isle of woe, 
and the intention of the great, Author is sprarenty to 
impress it upon his readers, by the.use of that word, 
which has the nearest affinity to heaven, and.to say 
that even the soul, while it remains in, the: body, hag, 
not the power to foretell the actions of our Oreator.”, 


“It is becoming very clear; youalways enlighten 
me,” said Walter, 

“The next was to show you*how much worse 
you might be in the loss of your mother, than you 
ever had been yet, and to cause yon more fully to 
realise your present blessings. The remainder of 
the dream ‘speaks for itself.” 

“T cannot fail to accept this as .a lesson, mother, 
& lesson of life. Can it be possible that thoughts 
which did not come to me when awake, were roused 
in my mind and made to take the form of a vision, 
that I mightsee my error; and obey my reason, which 
seemed to proceed from another’s mouth, that I 
might be more impressed with its importance, and 
give it more attention than if I had thought of it 
when awake ?” 

“Yes, my son, that was undoubtedly the case.” 

“ And I think that.the thought of it will serve to 
sustain me in what I have yet. to pass through ; for, 
mother,” he spoke earnestly and impressively—‘ I 
believe the darkest is yet to come. You remember 
the desolation in my dream was of greater length 
than its magnificence.” 

“Yes; but do not be superstitious, my son, for that 
were folly.” 

“T know it. Rest assured I shall allow nothing of 
the kind to influence me.” 

° a Walter, where do you intend going to-mor- 
row ?’ 

*T shall go to the city!”, 

“T do not suppose there is much chance of your 
obtaining: any remuneration for the picture, do yon, 
my son ? 

“Very little, I fear,” he answered; “but I can 
only hope if I have any talent it may sometime or 
other benefit me.” 

“You are right;,and I hope that, your unceasing 
efforts will reap the reward they merit.” 

“Time will tell. But hark! did not the bell ring?” 

“ T think it did.” 

He arose and went to the door, where he found a 
carrier with a package for him. He ‘signed the re- 
ceipt, and with happiness beaming from his features, 
returned. 

“ What is it, my son?” she smilingly queried, as 
she noticed the expression on his face. 

He sat down beside her, his heart beating with 
joy, and opened the envelope, from which four five 
pound notes fell into his lap. He gazed upon her 
with a heart too full for words, then he. threw his 
arms about her neck and kissed herin the fullness of 
hjs joy. She held him close a moment, and then 
leaping to his feet, he exclaimed : 

“That dream! that blessed dream! Mother here 
are twenty pounds, for my first picture, and an order 
for another. My art has triumphed.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BLACK KNIGHT'S CHALLENGE. 


BY THE 
Author of ** Florian,” “ Cordelia’s Fortune,” &¢., &0. 
etal petal 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was towards the close of the eleventh century 
that the Christian chieftains of western Europe mar- 
shalled their forces for the First Crusade tothe Holy 
Land ; their sacred purpose being to wrest the Sepul- 
chre of our Lord from. the hands of the Infidel Sara- 
cen. Starting from different points;and at different 
times, it became necessary that they should fix upon 
some spot in the Orient where they conld meet and 
unite, so that they might set forth together against 
the enemies of the risen Saviour. Constantinople, 
the capital.of the, Greek Empire, was the place se- 
lected, and there the Christian army assembled. 

In. the Emperor, Alexius C , the Crusad 
had hoped to find a trusty friend and a useful coun- 
sellor; but instead thereof, they found him jealous, 
timid, and even. treacherous. ith a smiling face, 
and many fair promises, he sought,to bend them to 
his own selfish and ambitious purposes; and a few 
of.them were more or. less influenced. by his.subtle 
machinations. He dared not openly assist the cru- 
saders, for fear of the Turks, who had more than 
once alxeady besieged his ,capitel; but he would 
gladly, have enlisted those powerful and gallant war- 
riors into his imperial service, and himself .have 
gained the,glory of conquest over the enemies of the 
Cross. But, his efforts availed nothing towards turn- 
ing the Christian knights from their purpose, though 
lhe did. suceced ;in sowing the, seed of discord and 
dissension among some of the very bravest of the 
western warriors—seed which was destined to bear 
haves fruit to. the noble-knights for a long time there- 
q ter, : i 
|, However, the winter passed over, and the Christian 
forces were at length assembled ; their preparations 











all made for the advance, and the whole army eager 
for battle. It was a grand sight. which the watch- 
men upon the walls of Constantinople beheld, when 
that army of one hundred thousand horse, and five 
hundred thousand foot soldiers, with banners flying, 
spears glittering like a silver forest in the morning's 
sun, bright armonr flashing like ten thousand mirrors 
whirling sharp beams of light int» the air; the steel 
skull-caps, stretching away like unto a broad sea, 
with its undulating bosom broken into half a million 
gleaming wavelets; while upon the soft breeze came 
the stirring blast.of many a brazen trumpet, blown 
forth with a zeal that sought to impart of itself to 
all who heard—a grand sight to the watchmen upon 
the walls, and to those who had climbed to the top of 
rampart and tower, when that army set out upon iis 
march for the plains of Bithynia. 

And be it remembered that the Greeks, when they 
gazed upon those departing columns, were reviewing 
the flower,of Christian chivalry; and as it is with 
these noble knights that we have to do in our story, 
let us. know a few of them at the outset. 

There was Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldest son 
of William, the Conqueror, and with him were all the 
warlike knights and nobles of his Duchy. Ther 
came another Robert, Count of Flanders, whose great 
wealth gained for him the title of “The Lance and 
Sword” of the Christians; and in his pay were five 
thousand foot, besides knights and nobles of his 
father’s realm, who joined his banner at their own 
expense. Next came Hugh, Prince of Vermandois, 
and brother of Philip, King of France. Qne of the 
youngest of all the Christian knights, and the 
youngest, by some years, of the ruling chiefs, he 
was yet among the bravest of the brave, and never 
yet had he met the antagonist who had fairly over- 
come him. 

When the chiefs of the crusaders were assembled 
at Rome, Eregeces ory to starting for the east, it was 
into Prince Hugh’s hands that the Roman Pontiff 
had given the standard of the Church. It was a 
proud moment for the youthful crusader, when he 
was thus honoured by Pope Urban above the other 
chieftains; but even then the emotions of pride may 
have been tinged with sadness at the thought that 
his brethren in arms—some of them, at least—envied 
him for this honourable distinction. Aye, he saw it 
plainly, and it cut him to the heart ; for never found 
envy or malice a resting-place in his bosom. 

Another of the chiefs was Stephen, Count of Blois 
and Chartres, who owned in his own right as many 
stout and well-armed castles as there are days in the 

ear ;. and the retinue of noble knights who followed 

is standard were in themselves a host. Next came 
Robert, Count of Paris, the knight who stood for a 
twelyemonth before the old church where three 
toads meet, waiting for an antagonist powerful 
enough to overthrow him, and found him not. 

Of the Italians, there was the thrice noble Bolid- | 
mond, Prince of Parentum, and there was the gallant 
Tancred, Prince of Otranto, Another French knight, 
who might have been the leader of the whole army, 
but tor bis haughty pride and his unyielding obsti- 
nacy, was. Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, who 
brought with him a hundred thousand crusaders, and 
whose threescore years sat, as lightly upon his 
massive frame as had set the years of his youthful 
prime. With Count Raymond went Adhémar de 
Montiel, the bishop, and spiritual leader of tlic 
crusade. 

And so we might go on to the end of the chapter 
with the names and estates of brave and gallant 
knights, whose deeds of prowess had filled gaping 
multitudes with wonder and delight, and who now 
led theirjesquires and men-at-arms across the plains 
of Bithynia; but we will only notice three others, 
and we present them at this time because they are to 
play an important part in our story. There were 
three knights who kept near to the standard of 
Raymond of Thoulouse. Peter.of Bourbon and 
Arnold de la Marche were brothers, and were among 
the best.knights of the old count’s retinue. They 
were brave and reckless, and could be true when it 
was for their interest so to be. A, boon companion 
of the, brothers was Guiscard de Grillon, anda stouter 
knight; than either of them. He was captain of 
twenty spears and two hundred foot. These three 
men. were much together, and many there were among 
the crusaders who wondered what it was that kept 
them so busy in secret. conference, and why they so 
often conversed as though fearful of being overheard. 
It was.all to be known in good time. 

The city of Nice was the first place that attracted 
the attention of the crusaders. it was the capital of 
Bithynia,.and the adyance post of the Turks towards 
the Bosphorus ;and if the Christians would kevp 
open the way for their supplies, it would have to be 
reduced. Kilidge-Arslan, the Sultan of Koum, with- 
in whose dominions Nice was situated, in anticipation 
of the attack of the.soldiers of the Cross, -had caused 
the place to be strongly fortified; and as nature had 
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ione much towards the same end, the invaders found a 
\iffieult work before them when they had reached the 
Kithynian capital. High mountains defended the 
‘pproach to it; while to the west and south the wa- 
ters of Lake Ascanius washed its ramparts, preserv- 
ing to the inhabitants an easy communication with 
the sea. Ditches, deep and broad, filled with water 
from the mountain streams, surrounded the place on 
the north and east, the bridges of which could be 
quickly raised towards the walls. These walls were 
louble, and were wide enough for the passage of a 
chariot upon their tops ; and they were protected by 
three hundred and seventy high. towers of brick and 
stone. ‘The garrison of the city was composed of 
the chosen men of the Turkish warriors; while the 
Sultan himself, with an army of a hundred thousand 
soldiers, occupied the neighbouring mountains, 
ready at any time to fall upon the flanks of the be- 
siegers. 

A march of nearly one hundred miles brought the 
Christian army to the city of Nice; and when it had 
been determined to besiege the place, the posts were 
selected and distributed to the care of the most 
trusted chiefs. The camp of the crusaders extended 
over a vast plain, intersected by rivulets which fell 
from the mountains. 

Fleetsfrom Greece and Italy transported provisions, 
and kept the besiegers in a state of abundance. Each 
nation had its quarters, which they surrounded with 
palisades ; and a reliable historian has reckoned that 
of these nations there were nineteen, differing in 
language, manners and customs. In each quarter 
magnificent tents were raised to serve as churches, 
in which the warriors and their followers regularly 
assembled for the purpose of religious ceremonials. 
And when we remember that hundreds of the nobles 
had brought their wives and children with them, in 
anticipation of finding homes in the Holy Land, we 
can understand something of the life of the Christian 
camp. 

it was a beautiful spring morning, and the crusa- 
ders were resting from an unsuccessful attack upon 
the city. From all parts of the camp came the sound 
of clinking hammers, where the armourers were busy 
at their work, and the song of the careless soldier 
mingled with the solemn hymns of the worshippers ; 
while ever and anon a more startling sound awoke 
the air, as doughty knights and esquires met at full 
tilt, in sport and in practice. 

On the outskirts of the French quarter stood an 
armed knight by the side of his horse. He was a 
gallant soldier, as his bearing gave ample token; 
while the contour of his body, ashe stood there at 
ease, betrayed great strength united with beauty and 
grace. His armour was of polished steel, the only 
ornaments being a few rare jewels set in the gorget, 
and the silver bars and tall, white ostrich plumes of 
the helmet. His visor was raised, exposing a face 
of rare beauty ; the lower features cast in a mould as 
pure as the most zealous artist could wish, while the 
broad, full brow and the clear blue eyes betrayed 
soul and intellect far superior to the inner qualifica- 
tions of the majority of his peers. 

The glossy nut-brown curls that clustered about 
his temples, and escaped from the back-band of the 
casque, together with the condition of his armour, 
and the exquisite trappings of his noble steed, would 
seem to signify that he was fond of dress and show ; 
and so he was; but he never gave a single thought 
to the outer man until he was full sure that all was 
right within. If there were jewels in his gorget, be 
sure they were set in steel that no poor sword could 
pierce; and ifhe wore silverbars upon his helm, depend 
upon it that beneath was a metal fit to turn the point 
of a heavy spear. Such was the Prince Hugh De 
Vermandois, brother of Philip of France, and one of 
the best knights that ever stood beneath the standard 

of the Church. He was now in his five-and-twen- 
tieth year ; but as he had been closely practised in 
arms since earliest boyhood, his limbs were as firm, 
and his muscles as fully and as toughly developed, 
as were those of most warriors in their prime. 

As Hugh stood by his horse, with his right élbow 
resting upon the saddle, and the hand supporting his 
head, he felt someone touch him upon the shoulder, 
and on turning round he beheld his faithful and well- 
beloved esquire, Walter De St. Valery. 

“ How now, my lord? What means this prepara- 
tion?” , 

The esquire spoke with freedom, for he was of 
gentle birth, and had been the prince’s friend and 
companion from early youth ; and, moreover, knight 
and esquire were very nearly of the same age. 

“What preparation ?” returned Hugh, seeming to 
exert himself to bring his mind to things:present. 
“Oho!” he continued, as he noticed the direction of 
Walter’s gaze, “you wonder at seeing mé thus ac- 
coutred.”” ° 

“Aye, my lord. After the labours of yesterday, I 
bad supposed that you would rest to-day.” 

“Tush! Walter—do you think I am a boy, that a 


struggle like that of yesterday should carry fatigue 
beyond the sleep of a night? No, no—I am as fresh 
as though I had not borne arms for a twelvemonth.” 

“ And have you a tilt to ride, Sir Hugh?” 

“No, good Walter; I am going out upon an errand ; 
and while 1 am gone you must keep an eye on my 
tent.” 

“Going out! Alone?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Indeed, my lord, I think you are——” 

“What, good Walter?” 

“Tt is true, and I will speak it; I think you are 
rash and unwise. I do not wonder that you are sad 
and unhappy, and I blame you not for seeking solace 
in quiet meditation; but you should not think of 
venturing beyond the confines of our camp unat- 
tended. The Turks are in the mountains, and they 
lurk in every convenient hiding-place. And far- 
thermore, you know what Raymond and Bohémond 
have ordered.” 

“Ordered, Walter?” 

“Touching the going forth of afy of our knights 
beyond the limits, of the camp until Kilidge-Arslan 
and his infidel host have been disposed of.’ 

“In heaven’s name!” cried Hugh De Vermandois, 
setting the shaft of his lance upon the ground, and 
turning upon his esquire a flashing look, “ who are 
Raymond of Thoulouse, and this Italian /Bohémond 
of Tarentum, that they should aspire to dictate to 
the brother of the King of France! By my faith! 
it seemeth to me that good Robert of Normandy, 
with he of Flanders, and myself, should rather say 
unto Raymond—thus and so. But—letit pass. Poor 
Raymond! Oh! Walter, heaven knows I pity him 
—aye, pity him, even though I suffer more than he.” 

“My lord,” said Walter, his voice broken with 
love and sympathy. “I know your heart ; and I wish 
others knew it as well ; but, alas! they do not, and 
you must beware.” 

“Beware, Walter?” 

“Aye, Sir Hugh. You have enemies ; and if they 
can find anything against you in appearance, be as- 
sured they will make the most of it. “You can see 
for yourself how things are going on. There are six, 
at least, who aspire to lead the army, and you have 
spoken your mind so freely that two of the number 
have been set aside in consequence thereof; and yet 
they remain leaders of heavy forces.” 

“Who leads a better force than I do?” 

“No one, my lord.” 

“Then let each lead his own, and let heaven lead 
us all. As for myself, I bow not to mortal matidate 
while I am that mortal’s equal. But, good Walter, 
I will say to thee that when a leader is finally ac- 
knowledged, the stout Duke Godfrey de Bouillon, will 
be that man.” 

The knight saw the troubled look of his well-tried 
friend, and after a little reflection he added, at the 
same time grasping his es hand : 

“‘ Walter, I tell you what I had thought never to 
speak to another—or, at least, not yet; but I must 
have your promise that you will not repeat a syllable 
of what you shall now hear.” 

“ You have my solemn promise, my lord; and I 
hold myself bound until you shall release me from 
the pledge.” 

“Then,” pursued Hugh, “listen: yesterday, when 
I had gained the top of the outer wall, by the Tower 
of the Dragon, I saw our men dragging a female along 
upon the inner wail. I wondered much what it could 
meau. First, why a woman should have been in that 
exposed situation at all; and secondly, why it should 
require four men to drag heraway. As I stood there 
and gazed, all other thoughts for the moment sus- 
pended by this strange scene, it suddenly flashed 
upon me that I never knew but one woman of so fair 
a form who could bear herself so'stoutly. With this 
flash of thought upon my mind, I cried out, and the 
woman turned her head. It was but a single instant, 
for they were d ding as I shouted the note of 
alarm, but in that instant I am sure I récognised the 
features of one whom we had thought dead—dead 
and buried beneath the waters of Epirus.” 

“In heaven’s name, my master, say you so?” 

“Even 80, Welter. When I beheld that beautiful 
face I was as one entirely separated fromthe battle, 
and I started to find a place where I might o’érleap 
the space betwixt the walls, when a score of stout 
Saracens came pouring out from the tower, and I was 
forced to give them the attention I had meant for 
another.” 

* Aye,” cried Walter, with kindling eye, “ and’ I 
thank heaven that thousands of our soldiers beheld 
the feats of prowess you then and there performed. 
By my faith, twas the most gallant thing that ever 
was done. Weall saw it—saw you stand alone against 
one-and-twenty of the enemy, for they were‘counted 
—saw you stand and beat down twelve of them with 
your double-bladed axe, before Tancred came to your 
succour.” Q 








The kuight could not be otherwise than pleased: 


as his esquire thus recounted the deed of the previous 
day, and having thanked hium for his honest sympathy, 
he set his lance in rest, and gathered up the reins, 
preparatory to rere 

“Walter,” he said, “Should amyone ask you where 
the Prince of Vermandois is, you can answer them 
that you donot know; and that you may be forced 
to speak no falsehood, I will hold my course a secret 
even from you. But this much I will say: whither 
I go, only a single armed man may be permitted to 
set his foot at the same time. So, should I take a 
companion, my expedition must needs be bootless. 
I go to seek tidings of her whom we have long 
mourned as dead.” 

“ Will you'seek entrance into the,city, my lord?” 

“No. I shall seck in the mountains one who hath 


power to send his niessengers whither it pleaseth 


“Hal» The Old Man—~+” 

“Hush! Beware, Walter, how you breathe that 
name. Should mine enemies discover that I have been 
in secret conference with Hashishin, their jeaTousy 
might find food for a meal that would burst them. 
I will return this day. Adiea, my brother; and look 
well to my affairs while E am gone.” . 

And with this, Hugh of Vermandois vaulted to 
his saddle, and cantered away at an easy pace over 
the plain. 


CHAPTER II. 


Princk HuGw had not ridden far before he was 
aware that two knights were following him, and from 
their movements, he decided that their purpose was 
nothing more nor less than to keep an eye upon his 
outgoing. More than once our hero drew his rein, 
with the thought that he would face these men and 
d d their b ; and, if they gave him an 
evasive answer, he would give them the lie in their 
faces, and fight them then and there. But this im- 
pulse was not long entertained. © 

“The curs!’ he muttered to himself, “I should 
but disgrace my sword by slaying them.” 

After a time he determined that he would try a 
stratagem against them; for they must not be per- 
mitted to follow him. : 

The mountains were now close at hand, the dark, 
dense line of forest casting its shadow across the 
way, not twenty paces ahead of horse and rider. 
Hugh turned in his saddle and saw that the pursuers 
were hurrying on, and without farther hesitation he 
applied the spurs, and was quickly dashing away 
from view into one of the few passes that led through 
the forest to the mountain fastnesses. That this was 
not the path which he had originally intended to take 
was evident, as he had changed his course materially 
after he discovered the pursuing knights. However, 
he seemed well content with the change, if one might 
judge from the manner in which he plunged into the 
thick wood. He urged his horse on at the top of his 
speed, until he had reached a point where the path 
led around a projecting spur of rock, and here he 
pulled up and dismounted. 

“No, good Dominic!” said the prince, patting the 
beast upon the neck, “let us see how quiet we can be. 
Not a sound, now—mind!” 

And the intelligent animal nodded his head, seem- 
ing to understand exactly what his master required. 

As quickly as possible Hugh made his way through 
the thick underwood, his horse following closely be- 
hind him, until he had reached a point where he 
woild not be likely to be discovered by anyone in the 

ath. 
a Hush!” 

This was said to the horse, who gave another 
sign of assent, and who appeared to watch the path 
as eagerly as his master did. And they had not to 
wait a great while. Very soon was heard the tramp 
of coming horses, and presently the two knights who 
had followed our hero came dashing up the path. 

“We must get him in sight before he reaches the 
mountain,” said Peter of Bourbon, as they brought 
their horses to a walk. 

“ Aye,” answered Arnold dela Marche. “ Heaven 
send that we maybe able to fasten upon him a visit 
to the Turks !” 

It was with an effort that the brave and gallant 
prince refrained from showing himself, and casting 
the villany of ‘the'two false knights into their faces ; 
but a cooler judgment prevailed, and he allowed them 
to pass on. 

Peter of Bourbon and Arnold dela Marche were 
the brothers of whoni we have before spoken. They 
were stout warriors, and young, the eldest being not 
more than ‘five-and-thirty ; Raymond of Thoulouse 
counted them ‘among his best knights,‘and there 
were others of the Christian chieftains who held 
them’ in high ésteem. And, in truth, they had al- 
ready won for thémselves much fanie beneath the 
walls of Nice, where they liad displayed igies of 








valour, Phat thoy*bore enmity to the youthiwl prince 
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none of the crusaders knew save the parties inte- 
rested, together with one or two, particular friends. 
Peculiar circumstances laid upon Hugh the necessity 
of making mo public shew of his discovery of the 
treachery of these knights ; but he did not mean that 
it shouldlong be so. .A certain, work he had to do, 
and then it. would. be‘time to call his enemies to,an 
account. One reason why he. could not, with pro- 
priety, take present notice of this matter was, that 
Guiseard de Grillon, Raymond's chief, captain, was 
leagued against-him ; and just now he could not bring 
himself into contact with the old count. 

Hugh. waited until the two knights had gained a 
goodly distance, when he led his horse back into the 
path, and having remounted, he rode out from the 
wood, and sought another entrance half a league to 
the northward—the entrance towards which his steps 
had been directed when he discovered his pursuers. 
Once in the true path, he pushed on without fear of 
the Bourbon brothers, for his present course lay to- 
wards a different,mountain from that to be reached 
by the former pass. 

While the path was level and free, the prince rode 
on at a round gallop; but as he began to ascend the 
mountain he took a more moderate pace, until, finally. 
his beast came toa walk. It was a path he had never 
before travelled; but. one who knew it well had 
mapped it out for him upon the floor of his tent, and 
thus far he had found it almost as familiar as though 
he had known it from actual sight, 

“Courage, my Dominic,” he said, patting his 
horse upon the neck. “ The table cannot. be far away. 
If our guide told us. truly, we must be almost there 
—ha! What now? By my faith, that smacks of 
battle!” 

He had turned, at an abrupt angle, around a huge 
mass of rock, while talking.to his horse, and as he 
entered upon a wider path, the sound of clashing 
steel, and voices pitched to fierce invective, fell upon 
his ear. Foran instant he drew in his rein, partly to 
listen, and partly to. consider. 

“Fore heaven!” he muttered to himself. . “I hear 
the cry of the Infidel Turk, and his enemy must be a 
friend to me; and who knows that it may, not be a 
friend in need? Heaven help the right!” 

And, thus speaking, he lifted his spear from its soc- 
ket, and haying brought it to.a charge, he put spurs 
to his horse, and dashed up the rough acclivity. A 
few sweeping bounds of his powerful charger brought 
the prince to the table of which he:had been told. It 
was a broad, level. surface of rock, broken here and 
there by gentle undulations, affording ample room 
for the manceuvring of ten thousand’men. To the 
right, close by where a prodigious wall of granite 


arose, like the solid battlements of a.castle, our hero |. 
beheld the combatants, and it required but a very few | 


seconds for his practised eye to take in the situation 
of the battle. , 

Upon the rocky ground lay nearly a score of dead 
and dying, while nearly as many more were on foot 
and engaged in. the fray. The chief figure of the 
group, and that which sent: a thrill to our hero's 
heart when he discovered it, wasian old man, whose 
hair and bear, white as the driven snow, fell low 
down over his shoulders and breast. He was habi- 
ted in a long purple robe, confined, at the waist by a 
belt of pure gold, in which was stuck a small dagger. 
In his, hands he ‘bore a stout staff, upon which he 
leaned heavily, as though his strength were failing. 
Gathered around him were six youthful warriors, 
clad in leathern armour, each armed with a heavy 
sword, and fighting with a zeal and fury which was 
wonderful, considering that they had fought a long 
time, and were bleeding from many wounds. Op- 
posed to this little band of devoted life-guardsmen 
were fourteen stout Turks, most of them as yet un- 
wounded. 

Of the dead there were two Turks for each one of 
the Ismaélians, for Hugh had very quickly determined 
that the white-haired patriarch was the Old Man of 
the Mountain, whom he songht, and that those who 
so bravely defended him were his Ismaélian guards, 
or Fédais. He knewthat the Seljoucide Turks hated 
the Old Man (Hashishin), and feared his influence. 
He was, like them, a follower of Mahomet, but of a 
different sect; andas he was now multiplying the 
number of his converts, the Seljoucides trembled lest 
he should, in time, entirely overcome them. 

Not more than a dozen times did the heart of the 
crusader beat its. heavy throbs after he had come 
into full view of this affair, before, he had decided 
that he would go to the help of those brave and 
bleeding guardsmen, who were thus covering with 
their lives the body of their beloved master. Slip- 
pling from his saddle, he cast down the lance, 
drew forth his ponderous axe from its beckets, and 
shouting aloud his battle-cry, he hastened forward. 

For a few moments the appearance of the Chris- 
tian knight upon the scene caused a suspension of 
hostilities; but when it was found that he had come to 
mingle in the fray, the Turks made a disposition of 





their forces which they thought would meet the 
emergency.. Six of their number turned their atten- 
tion to the new-comer, while the other eight again 
set upon the fainting Fédais. But this did not suit the 
crusader, for he saw that while he was dealing with 
these six, their companions might reach the Old Man, 
and he. felt, for a time, a remarkable interest in the 
fate of that renowned individual. 

“ Heaven save the right!” shouted the prince, as 
with a blow of his axe he felled the man immediately 
before him, and then leaped to the van of the guards- 
men, and gave himself as a cover for Hashishin. 
With the small circular buckler firmly fixed upon his 
left forearm, he raised his ponderous axe and waited 
for the onset. 

And he had not to waita great while. The crusa- 
der’s last movement had taken the Turks so by sur- 

rise, that for half a minute or so they had drawn 
ck, as though to assure themselves that he was 
really alone, that they did not gaze upon an enchanted 
armour, which, like the wooden horse, might open 
and set free a fullcompany of armed men. But they 
were soon satisfied that only a single weapon had 
been added against them, and with a confidant shout 
they advanced. 

“ Allah! il Allah ! hu-hu-u!” was their war-cry, and 
while yet the last syllable, much prolonged in utter- 
ance, hung upon their lips, at least a dozen of them 
had raised their sharp scimeters against the Christ- 
ian ; but they quickly found that the work they had 
undertaken was neither an easy nor a safe one. 
Nearly all parts of the knight’s body were protected 
by his finely-tempered armour, and those few neces- 
sarily exposed places, where a sword-point might 
have been thrust home, were covered by the buckler. 
And that gleaming shield seemed to be endowed 
with thought of its own. Let the blows come never 
so thickly, and in succession like flashes of light, the 
buckler was sure to be where the blow was to fall; 
and yet, all the while, the mind of the knight gave 
direction to the ponderous axe, which his right arm 
swayed as though it had been a mere toy. 

Those unsophisticated sons of Islam had never be- 
fore met a Frankish knight in full armour, and when 
they saw that trenchant axe flashing to and fro with 
an impetus which no weapon they wielded could 
check or overcome, they began to lose their ardour, 
and show signs of falling back. , One—two—three— 
four of their number fell with the first four sweeps of 
the terrible weapon. Here, one more upon the right ; 
and next, a stout. Turk who had thought to leap 
around upon the left, and thus reach the Old Man of 
the Mountain, fell with his headcloven from crown to 
chine. 

“ God for the right!” shouted. the crusader, dash-~ 
ing on to the second charge. 

“ Allah! il Allah! hu-hu-u!” answered one of the 
seven remaining Turks, 

“ Saint Michael to the rescue!” cried Hugh, as he 
split the head of the foremost of his enemies, 

In some respects the conflict was an unequal one 
from the first ; andthe advantage was upon tlhe side 
of the crusade¥. The Turks “were armed only 
with light spimeters, having cast away their javelins 
in another part of the field before the Christian 
knight;came upon the scene; and opposed thus to 
the iron-handed Prince. of France, they were as so 
many men of straw—not much better, at all events. 
With.a might that knew. no fatigue, his right arm 
bore death upon the blade of the sweeping axe; 
while his left arm, with thought of its own, held the 
invulnerable buckler ever ready to take the blows 
of the opposing blades. 

“Fools!” muttered. Hugh, when he had thinned 
the enemy down to five able men, “do you think to 
stand against a knight who has held his own with 
six axes showering their blows uponhim? Take to 
your heels and fly, while your legs have strength to 
carry you!” 

Three of the Ismaélians were now by Hugh's side, 
and together they pressed the remaining Turks back 
towards the perpendicular wall of rock which arose 
to the right of the way by which the crusader had 
come up. Had these fellows turned to flee they 
might have got off with their lives; but they fought 
as they retreated, and when they reached the face 
of the precipice only two of the number were left. 
The Prince had lowered his axe for the purpose of 
giving the panting Moslems 4n opportunity to sur- 
render, when a loud cry from one of the Fédais be- 
hind him attracted his attention ; and upon turning 
he saw the fellow rushing towards him, and at the 
same time making a wild gesticulation, as though to 
call his attention to something above him. 

A sense of danger flashed upon the knight, and as 
he started back for the purpose of looking upwards, 
the two Turks darted towards him with their scime- 
ters raised. 

“ Pools!” said Hugh,.derisively, “if you are so 
anxious to die, I’ll/help you to your choice!” 

He had stricken down the Turk nearest to him, 





and had caught the blade of the second upon his 
buckler, when a dull whirring sound struck his ear, 
and on the next instant the Moslem before him fel? 
to ? earth, crushed by an enormous fragment of 
rock, 

The th was quickly apparent to our hero’s 
mind. That rock had been meant for him, One or 
more of the.Turks who had been wounded by the 
Ismaélians had crawled up to the brow of the preci- 
pice for the purpose of hurling down destruction upon 
the head of their enemy, and to that end the crusader 
had been led to advance in that direction. He saw 
it all; and though this first missile had crushed a 
friend instead of a foe, yet there was no telling how 
quickly another deadly messenger might come crash- 
ing down. 

It was but a moment—only a brief moment—from 
the coming of the rock to the conclusion at which 
the prince had arrived; but that moment was 
freighted with wondrous consequences. Another cry 
from the ‘guards, loud, quick, and full of alarm, 
caused him to look upward. And that cry, meant to 
save him, was the means of his fall. At the very 
moment when it was uttered, Hugh had lifted his 
left foot for the purpose of stepping backward ; and 
had he done so, he would have been safe ; but the 
cry, as we have said, caused him to look up, and in 
doing so he stopped. Again that whirring sound— 
a blur came before his eyes—an instinct of mortal 
danger—and as he lowered his head with the idea of 
crouching away from the evil thing, the crash.came. 
He knew that something fell upon him—something 
that touched him as with a bolt from the thunder of 
heaven, crushing him down without pain, and bend- 
ing him to the earth. He knew that someone spoke 
in his ear, and that strong hands lifted his head and 
workéd upon the lashings of his casque. Then camo 
a bright gleaming, as of a thousand flashing tapers 
—a whirl of the brain—the light drawn into circles, 
revolving with blinding brilliancy—and then cameo 
darkness, and that was all. He knew no more. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Tue Prince de Vermandoisdreamed. Gertrude of 
Thoulouse had given him her hand, and the day for 
the marriage had been fixed. All their enemies had 
been conquered, and only friends were left to bend 
the knee before theng Philip of France and the old 
Count Raymond, the bride’s father, had united their 
purses and bought for the happy pair a castle whose 
surroundings made it a fit type of paradise. Amid 
flowers of rarest beauty and most ravishing perfume 
the lovers wandered hand in hand, while the feathered 
songsters warbled forth, in answer to their words of 
love, such music as the devout believer thinks will 
bless the ears of the redeemed in heaven. They were 
walking thus one bright and lovely day, conversing 
of the bliss in store for them, when, as they turned 
at the angle of an elaborately adorned fountain, tho 
earth opened before them, and a genie of horrible 
aspect arose and stopped them. 

“What now?” demanded the prince, laying his 
hand upon the hilt of his sword. “ Wherefore this 
unseemly intrusion ?” 

“T have come,” answered the immortal, “to bid 
you beware of your enemies, They are not crushed 
as you think. Many a dark and dreary day shall 
cast its burden of sorrows upon you ere your hands 
can be united as you have planned. Beware of the 
Bourbon !” 

The prince started forward to detain the genie, and 
in so doing he awoke. He opened his eyes and gazed 
upwards, and he beheld what he supposed,was the 
vault of heaven, with bright stars gleaming softly 
upon him. Where washe? What had happened ? 
Without moving he reclosed his eyes, and called his 
eyes, and called his thoughts to his aid. 

His dream gave him the starting-point, and he 
fancied himself in France. No—he had left his na- 
tive land, and had joined with the Christian army 
that had set forth for the conquest of Palestine. Ho 
remembered the passage to Italy—the stay at Rome 
—the sailing thence in a ship, and the awful wreck 
upon the coast of Epirus. Thon he remembered how 
the emissaries of the Greek Emperor had conducted 


| him to Constantinople—how he had remained there 


through the wet season—how he had marched with 
his companions-in-arms for Nice—how they had cu- 
camped beneath the walls of that city—and how the 
work of battle had been already commenced. Then 
he went on to other incidents: he remembered the 
face he had seen upon the walls of the besieged city! 
and then, like a flash, came a remembrance of his 
journey into the forest, his escape by stratagem from 
the knights who had followed him—his meeting with 
the Old Man of the Mountain—and of the contiict 
which had followed, together with the hurling of the 
rocks from the summit of the frowning precipice. He 
remembered that he had been stricken down by one 
of those ponderous fragments, and that was the list. 
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He strained his thought to the utmost, but nothing 
could here call to mind since that terrific crash until 
the dream in the midst of which he had awakened. 

“ Am I still living on the earth,’ he soliloquised, 
in whispered words, “ or. have I passed over the dark 
gulf and landed upon the shores of tlie world unseen 
by mortal eyes ?” 

When he remembered how the, Turk had been 
crushed by the first rock that fell, and when he also 
remembered how the second had struck him full upon 
the head, he thought it more than doubtful if he were 
still left an inhabitant of earth. 

Hark! There was a sound .as of a gentle breeze 
murmuring through lightly-hanging foliage,. and 
mingling with it, in delicious harmony, came the 
voices of birds tuned to music enrapturing and di- 
vine! And the other senses were delighted as well. 
He now realised that the air he breathed was per- 
fumed with odours at once sweet and invigorating, 
and that an ethereal softness pervaded it, so that he 
seemed rather floating in a celestialatmosphere than 
resting upon a mortal couch. 

Again he opened his eyes, and after gazing until 
his vision was under control, he discovered that what 
he had taken for the star-decked heavens was an 
azure canopy of silk, studded with stars of gold and 
precious stones. Yes; it'was a canopy of material 
fabric, and he felt that he was lying upon a downy 
bed. But. how was it that he felt no pain? He 
moved his limbs, and he turned his body from side 
to side. There wasa sort of sleepy languor pervad- 
ing his system, but no ache, no pain. 

“Surely,” he said to himself, “this cannot be 
earth. No, no; I should suffer were I in my natural 
body.” 

These words were the first which he had spoken, 
and as he ceased he fancied that he heard a gentle 
rustling at his side. He turned over and looked in 
that direction, and his gaze was met by a scene that 
thrilled him to the soul with enrapturing sense. Two 
females had just arisen from a seat by the side of his 
couch, and were moving away. He saw their faces, 
and he thought;that never had earth given life to 
such seraphic loveliness. No Eastern enthusiast, 
picturing the paradise of the blessed had ever con- 
cvtved an ideal half so beautiful as was this that now 
appeared to the prince’s bewildered sense. With 
faces of transcendant beauty wére united forms as 
fair and graceful as ever thé® most favoured of the 
fabled. Peri wore. With a quick movement the 
prince started to a sitting posture, aud strotched 
forth his hand, but the fairy forms had vanished. 
He made sure that the beatific vision had really faded 
away, and then, finding that he retained his upright 
posture without difficulty, he gazed around. 

Our hero found himself to be in a pavilion, the 
furniture and the hangings of which were sumptuous 
beyond anything he had ever before seen—aye, his 
most vivid imagination had never conceived anything 
to compare with it. He had heard of an Oriental 
magnificence which he had always treated as fabu- 
lous; but it was no fable now—no fable, unless’this 
were Elysium, and he had been translated to the 
immortal shores. Beyond an opening in the silken 
curtains he saw a passage; and farther on were 
flowers and green leaves; and he now discovered 
that the perfumed air and the songs of the birds 
came in from that direction. 

Finding himself alone, the prince resolved to arise 
and explore the mysteries beyond the door of the 
pavilion. As he stood upon the soft carpet that 
covered the floor he found his limbs not so strong as 
was their wont, but he moved without difficulty and 
pain. The garments that covered his body were 
such as he had never worn before. The under- 
clothes were of the finest linen, soft as beaten silk ; 
the vest was of the rarest silk, changing from gold 
to green as the light played upon its varying sur- 
face. At his feet ho saw a pair of velvet slippers, 
which he drew on; and next he discovered, thrown 
across the foot of his couch, a robe of purple velvet, 
adorned with goldand silverin patterns like unto those 
upon the vest; so he knew the robe was a part of 
his dress, and he proceeded to put it om. 

‘hus prepared, the prince went out through the 
flowery passage, and his heart bounded with grate- 
ful emotion as ho found that-his limbs began to feel 
stronger the moment they were putin motion. When 
he had gained an open space beyond the walls of the 
pavilion, he found himself in a garden exactly like 
that of which he had dreamed. The walks were of 
pure white marble; the flowers were of the most 
fragrant and regal kind, sending forth a perfume that 
enchanted the senses; the trees and the shrubs were 
of perfect symmetry, some bearing blossoms like 
pearls, with leaves of silver and gold; while others 
finng heavy with fruit of every conceivable kind. 

Hugh had gone but a short distance, gazing enrap- 
tured on everything he saw, when he espied a tiny 
fountain beneath a pile of marble statuary, which 
ativacted his attention by the golden colour of the 


water that flowed therefrom, ‘When he reached the 
place, his senses were saluted by a new perfame—an 
aromatic fragrance—that seemed to inspire him with 
new life and vigour. The fountain was a rare piece 
of sculptural art. A female figure was pouring grapes 
from a basket into a funnel, below which were two 
stout rollers, with a handle attachéd, at which worked’ 
a gleeful boy, with wings like Eros. The woman, 
grapes, basket, finnel, rollers, and laughing: boy were 
of the finest marble, and cut with the most exquisite 
taste and skill. But what was the tiny golden stream 
that flowed from the spout’ beneath the Cupid's 
rollers? and whence that invigorating aroma that.so’ 
ravished the senses? 

Hugh was thus wondering when he discovered a 
small cup of burnished gold suspendéd from the arm 
of the grape-gathereér by a chain of’ the same pre- 
cious metal ; he took the cup, and having filled it:at: 
the fount, he raised it to his lips. 

Eureka! If the aroma had given delight to the 
sense of smell, how much greater was the delight 
imparted ‘to the whole inner man by the first draught! 
What our hero had: supposed ‘to’ bea golden-hued’ 
water, taking its colour from’ the: éarth through 
which it was distilled, proved to be thé most deli- 
cious wine he ever tasted; and while he was.won- 
dering upon the seeming miracle, a hand was laid 
lightly upon liis shoulder, and @'musical voice, said: 

“ Allah be praised for his. goodness 'f*” 

The knight turned and’ beheld the same old man 
whom he had séen upon the table of the mountain, 
and whom, as he had then believed, ard bélieved now, 
to be none other than Hashishin, the renowned chief 
of the Ismaélians, or Assassins. His robe was now 
of black silk, secured at the waist by a belt of gold, 
richly studded with precious stones; and his snow- 
white beard and hair, floating over his breast and 
shoulders in graceful waves, not only gave hima 
most venerable look, but, combined’ with the stately 
form, the broad and massive brow, and the intellec- 
tual fire of the full, bright’ gray eyes, it inspired the 
beholder. with awe and reverence. 

“ Aye,” answered the Christian, to the old man’s 
salutation; “and unless my belief plays me false, I 
have reason to cry: ‘ Praise be to Hashishin for his 
care and kindness!’ Am I not right?” 

“T suppose I should cry, in return, ' Praise be to 
the Christian knight for his saving will and might P 
Would I be right ?” 

“As for that,” said the prince, with a bluish, “I 
like not to decide upon the estimate of my own 
merits. And yet I must admit that, had I not reached 
youas I did, the Turks would ‘have overcome your 
guards.” 

“Yes,” added Hashishin, with a shudder; “and I 
should haye been a prisoner ih the hands of Kilidge- 
Arslan—a fate ten tloasand times worse than death. 
But we willnot converse here. Let us return tothe 
pavilion you have left. You have had exercise enough 
for this first effort.” 

(To be continued.) 


Ses 
JEMIMA'S PLAN: 


Mrs. Towers asstmed an expression which ‘she, 
probably, considered that of patient resignation, with 
a slight protest under it, and said’: 

“That sho wags not qnite prepated to be trampled 
on, like grass, by anybody.” 

Neither her husband or daughter made any reply 
to the remark, perhaps becatse’they had not expected 
she was prepared for being treated like bruised herbs, 
and a little, it may be, because they were accustomed 
to hearing that very speech at least three times dur- 
ing every twenty-four hours. 

Having said that, Mrs. Towers could do no léss 
than lean back in her chair, and with an added gloom 
upon her countenance, which betokened a tearful 
shower, observed: 

“ That she never did have a voice in the family, and 
she supposed she need not expect'to have. Perhaps 
she hadn’t any right; she supposed’ she was only 
there on sufferance ; it was enough for her to be a 
slave—she couldu’t look for anything els.” 

Mr. Towers was busy salting his second egg, and 
did not look up, but Cecilia’ said, calmly : 

“Mammnia, dear, I am sure you aro having a voice 
now, only you are wasting it by not going straight 
to the point.” 

“ That’s the respect I get from my children,” qua- 
vered Mrs. ‘lowers ; “their father encourages'them 
in it,” and she looked beseechingly up at a bust 
of Minerva over the book-cuse, as if appealing'to the 
goddess. 

“ Now, mamma,” said Cecilia, “ you know I did not 
mean to be disrespectful.” 

“Didn’t you?” returned Mrs, Towers, postponing 
the shower, and. speaking with sareastie emphasis, 
“Tm very glad to hear it, and‘ T am sure it is very 





condescending of you to inform me of the-fact.” 


| “Oh, mamma, don’t!” said Cecilia, wot plaintively, 
but with a certain weariness which would have been 
understood and excused by ns hadlivéd a 
week in the house with Mrs. Towers. * 

“OF course, it’s always ‘mamma don't,’ "replied she. 

“ Well, Dorotliea,” said Mx. Towers, having finished 
his egg, “you can reproach Cicy any time ; suppose 
we consider the matter‘of-——"" 

“Oh, certainly! always encourage Pn daughter 
to slight me. I expéct it—why shouldn't 1?” 

“But, my dear, she Has just told you she intended 
no gy anal 

“Mr. Towers, do you think I anr a foot?” de- 
manded his spouse, exchanging’ the injured Took for 
an angry oné. “Now do you thipk I'am a fool?” 

Mr. Towers drank his coffee, aud would ‘not say 
what his opinion on that subject might be. 

“Just say so, if you do,” contitvved Mrs. Towers. 
“I'd rather have it in plain words flian in taunts and 
flings ;" and Mrs. Towers subsided’ once more into 
the martyr, and wiped away two tears from lier eyes. 
_ “Ciey, Cicy! Won't you give us our music 
lesson ?” called out two young members of the female 
branch, opening the ‘door: ! 

“PH come 'y;” said Oecifia: 

“Minnie ! cy 1” exclaimed Mrs. Towers. 

“¥és, matnina!’ What, mamma!” 

“How many times havelf (614 you not to rush'and 
shriek like that?” You'd the worst’ chifdréf’ I’ ever 
saw—the very woret, withont'atry exception.” 

“ Your sister will come ‘very soon; dears,” said Mr. 
Towers. “You ought ‘to ‘remember poor matniia’s 
aching ‘read "a head that always’ achied; beiiig ono 
of Mrs: Towers’ grievances: 

“TI don’t wonder they’re impatient,” replied | she, 
wia charming inconsistency, “not in the least—it’s 
full half-an-hour after the time! If I’ve told Oc- 
cilia once that I wanted her to be punetual, I have 
twenty times.” te 

“Til.go now, mammay” said’ Cecflfa: 

“T believe,” said Mrs. Towers, with much dignity, 
“we hada subject to discuss’; perhaps: you would be 
so very condescending as' to wait till you hear what 
your parents heve to say.” 

Cecilia sat‘down again, and the children retreated. 

“Just tell Cicy’ what you wish’ her’ to write to 
herawnt,” said Her father; “tlie post goes out atten.” 

“T don’t care whixt’ she writes,” and’ Mrs: Towers 
sobbed: “My sister Jemima has insulted me!” 

“T don’t see‘how, my’dear:” 

“ Of coursé, you don’t—you wonldn’t if’ she pulled 
my comb out aud stepped upon it! I’mnobody ; I wish 
T was dead!” 

They let ‘hersob a little while; then Cecilia asked : 

“Shall I writeto aunt that you don’t wish me to 

7’ 

“Oh! Jay the blame on me—do! Get: Jemima 
down on me like a fury, so that I may bella week 
after it—you'd like that, I'know. And your'sisters’ 
lessons, atid ‘all—who isto ‘attend’to them? Is no- 
body iw this house to have any duties’ but me, | 
‘would like to be told ?” 

“A week's lioliday will do the children'no harm,” 
| observed Mr. Towers. 

“ They're not going to have it,” said Mrs. Towers, 
“nor @ day’s, nor at boars! I'm notalways ‘going 
to be a slave, Mr. Towers! I can bear a great’ dex!, 
but I will not be trampled on—not yets Of! oh! Not 

w 


et. 
7 “T think Cecilia has done very well with the girls,” 
said Mr. Towers; * I believe’ she’s! the best! gover- 
ness they’vé hat:’’ 

“She has neglected’ them’ shamefully,” returned 
his wife. “I have put up with itas long asT'cany and 
this veryday I am gving ‘to write toetown for Miss 
Gresham—she’s disengaged now” 

And Cecilia, quite aware from experience that’ it 
was useless to feel hurt’ at het mother’s complaints, 
smiled inwardly to think her father had succeeded 
in doing what he wanted: 

“Very well, Ciey,’”” continued Mr. Towers; “ then, 
as you are’not fit to teach the children, and your aunt 
Jemima lias insulted your’ mother so that you:can’t 
visit her, I'shall be able to have your help about my 
books and papers—they want an'6xamination/” 

“Sheis going to her atint’ Jemima’s;” said Mrs. 
Towers. “I never\do speak—yow all interrupt me ; 
but this-titwe I shall’ take my’own way! To ler 
aunt Jemina’s she shall go! I am. accustomed to 
Jemimd’s impertinenee—I expect’ it;: she: always 
hated me when we were girls, I hope I’m-enough 
of a Christian to forgivé her! ‘I'm only thankfal | 
shan’t have her conscience on my deatly bed—that's 
all.” 

“Shall I write my letters, mamma ?” asked Ce- 
cilia. 

“T don’t care what. you do-your're the most un- 
grateful girl that ever lived! I snpposes you and 
yur father are satisfied, now you've given me a 
racking headiehe! No’ matte? what eccurs, oF 





which way’ I turn, tliere's always opposition and a 
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discussion ;” and it:was. true there was, for she in- 
variably made both. 

“ Then, of. course, yon. can’t write to Miss Gres- 
ham,” said Mr. Towers; and that made: the lady 
think he was-opposed to her coming. 

“T shall write to her,” said she, “if Ihave to tie 
my head together to keep it fromisplitting! Ishall 
do my duty to the last ; and maybe, when. I’m gone, 
some of you will wish I had been a little more 
considered.” 

Cecilia hurried off, and Mr. Towers buried himself 
in his newspaper, satisfied with the results of the 
conference, and too much accustomed to his: wife’s 
plotting, to be much, troubled by it. 

Aunt Jemima—Miss Denby—was: am old maid, 
somewhere about forty-five, and so unlike her 
younger sister, Mrs. Towers, that the sight of the 
two together was enough to make one a believer in 
the idea that the relationships made by birth are 
mere accidents. f 

She was, like many earnest, straightforward people, 
fond of taking their own way, and easily irritated by 
petty oppositions, and I am afraid it was true that 
when Dorothea annoyed her with a more than or- 
dinary stroke of folly, Jemima occasionally turned 
upon her rather-roughly. 

The present cause of offence was:that Miss Denby 
had invited a party of young people to her country 
house. She! lived some twenty miles off, in a de- 
lightful, charming old house, that, along’ with the 


rest of her comfortable fortune, had. been left her by 


a bachelor uncle long before; and the letter under 
discussion had been a request to her niece to join the 
number. 

She had a particular reason for not desiring Mrs. 
Towers’ presence—so she did not ask her to come. 
She wrote directl 
of nineteen, 

So the matter being settled, except that Mrs. 
Towers still cherished her grievance at the slight 
Jemima had put upon her, and performed the part of 
the fretful martyr, Cecilia packed up, and prepared 
for @ fortnight’s freedom from fault-finding; for 
nothing of that sort troubled the atmosphere of the 
Olympus where aunt Jemima reigned in absolute 
sovereignty.. If she disliked people, she kept them 
out of her sight; if she loved them, she was inclined 
to think they could do her no wrong; if she had to 
scold—and the: best. of us must occasionally, in this 
weary world, even you and I—she announced her 
displeasure and will in a few trenchant sentences 
that cut like a knife, and was done with the subject. 

Mrs. Towers carried out her threat of sending for 
Miss Gresham to take care of the younger girls; and 
Miss Gresham came, to Mr. Towers’ secret delight, 
for she was a woman with brains, and understood 
teaching children. 

The night before Cecilia started, Mrs. Towers 
brought. her some pearls, and desired her to wear them, 
and took that opportunity to add a few last words in 
regard to her grievance. 

“ My sister Jemima may ask after my health,” said 
she, with, a tremor in her voice. “I don’t say that 
she will, I don’t say that I expect her todo so, but she 
quay ; if she does, you can tell her the truth.” 

Cecilia, being doubtful what her mother might. con- 
sider “the truth,” held her peace. 

“T am not so strong even as last. summer,” said 
Mrs. ‘Towers, in a weak voice, and leaning against 
the table-for support ; “you can say that. I don’t 
sleep; I’ve no appetite; but I bear what I have to 
bear and don’t. complain—nobody can’ say I do. How 
Jong I shall be able to do so I can’t tell,” continued 
Mrs. Towers ; “ but I don’t suppose my sister Jemima 
would care to know if I could. Indeed; I’ve not the 
slightest doubt that my sister Jemima would make 
her prejudice against black an excuse fornot wearing 
decent mourning—but I shall not say so.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Cecilia, “aunt Jemimais ve 
fond of you, I am sure; she is so good toeverybody.” 

“She want’sto steal my child’s heart!” moaned 
Mrs. Towers, appealing to heaven with uplifted eyes 
and hands. “I am not blind—I understand her arts; 
I am silent; I suffer without a complaint ; but I'shall 
not say that I am blind. No, no! I shall not say 
that.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear!” said Mr. Towers. “Jemima 
is too straightforward to have designs ; why, you are 
always-talking about her bluntness.” 

“ fell me I'm a fool, Mr. Towers, do!” 

“Please don’t say that, mamma!” 

* Oecilia, if my child is not willing to listen to her 
mother, let her say so; it would be better than try- 
ing to eut my words short.” 

“T didn’t mean to interrupt you, mamma.” 

“Nobody never means to hurt me: Ol, no! 
Jemima doesn't—it’s all my fault! Mr. ‘Towers, Mr. 
Towers, do you mean to sit there and let my own 
daughter be impertinent to me? You like it, you 
know you do; you wouldn't stir if somebody was 
trampling me like grass.” 


'y to Cecilia herself, a charming girl! 





And Cecilia had to kiss her, and say she was sorry. 
Things might now have gone well for a while, but 
Mrs. Towers chanced to mention the name of a young 
man whom they had known since his childhood, and 
whom Mrs. Towers held in aversion, becanse he was 
liked by everybody else—at least, there was no other 
ible reason for being ill-disposed towards Fred 


00! 

“There!” she exclaimed, “ that’s Jemima’s plot ; 
she wants Cecilia to marry him.” 

“Why, mamma, I should as soon think of marry- 
ing my brother,” cried Cecilia. 

“Nor does Fred want her,” added Mr. Towers. 
“T fancy I know where his heart has gone.” 

“Mr. Towers, I am not to be deceived—no, not by 
you and Jemima united. 1 can see through you 
both—and I could if we were in amine—if wo were 
in the Mammoth Cave without-amy. lantern.” 

Mr. Towers did not risk a-jest; so, after a little,. 
she continued; 

“T shall ask no promises: of. Cecilia; you'd 
break it if you made one.” 99 , 

“Excuse me; mamma ; I don't think anybody ever 
knew me to break my word.” 

“T hope you can say yourprayersafter contradict- 
ing your mother. I ho can; butif itwere me, 
I should expect something dreadful to catch me by 
the shoulder—yes, by the: ieft shoulder,” said Mrs. 
Towers, with much emphasis, and a shiver of horror. 

Cecilia took up the box. that held the pearls, and 

to make her exit; ; 

“One instant, Cecilia,” said her mothers. “I shall 
do my duty; ins sneers, of insolencey,D shall 
do my duty! Whemmy last hour comes; [may be 
8 hless, and, then my childten:willi wish 
they had listen my advice.” 

“What do yourwant me'to do, mamma?” 

“Nothing. I sliall give you mo» ad@ite-—T never 
will,” returned’ ttie-inconsistentwwomem. “only say 
if you should come back engagedite, Riedl Voorbics,.[ 
want you, all your life, to-remember-tlint:yousigned 
your mother’s: death-warrant,””” 

“ Mamma, please; domittgetsuchifanciosationt Pied. 
sibility of massghigiiaase i0-oliiiaetaoapeenentor 
sibility of a - 
able when I ag 

“T tell youn agpiiny, myy dear,” sail Mix Towers, 
“Fred doesn'tewamttlier:. Don!tJst’s: féan- iimpossibi- 
lities.” 

“The nextvttiingg” said hier wife; turning: towards 

‘him, “ will bexZimaret:te: spealt at: all) I 
Jémima, 
made: off wood. Wii is Pred Voorliies;,I’a like to 
know ?”” shie-went‘om. ““Who was. her ?” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Towersy, “lie was ‘before my time 
—I didn’t know him.” 

“T don’t believe he ever had one!” said she. 

“Then the question naturally suggests itself, how 
did Fred get here?” observed her husband. 


Cecilia was permitted to go to bed at last, and Mrs; 


Towers retired to her room; but between her in- 
jured feelings and the effects of the fruit she ate just 
before she went upstairs, Mr. Towers had rather an 
uncomfort=ble night of it, I am afraid. 

The next morning Cecilia. took the train for her 
little journey ; and when she’ reached the end of it, 
aunt Jemima was at the station herself, with her 
pretty pony-carriage, and so full of health and spirits, 
and delight at getting possession of her favourite re- 
lative, that Cecilia felt as if she had suddenly been 
ushered into a’‘new and brighter world. 

“ And how are they all at home ?” asked Jemima, 
as the ponies, quite aware who held tho reins, whirled 
them along towards Beechfield.. “ Dorothea is pining 
and plaintive, of course, and your father a model of 
patience. Did she say I had hurt her feelings? 
Don’t blush—I knéw she would! “I don’t want her 
just now, sol didn’t ask her. I’ve some pleasant 
people here—all young, nearly. Thereare the Tracys 
and young’ Fuller (by the way, he'll never ‘marry 
Jane ; somamma Tracy needn't try so hard), and the 
Lamberts—she flirts beautifully; people say it’s 
wicked but if so, I repeat, with her husband, I like 
wicked things as she does them,” and the old maid 
echoed Cecilia’s laugh. 

“Pred Voorhies is coming. I’m going to invite 
Laura Herford: I know they love each other, and 
I’m sure they’ve had a quarrel—young people are so 
foolish! And there’s old Dr. Long—I vow, I love 
that man,;I told him so at’ breakfast—kow the 
people stared!’ Well, and who else? Oh! Miss 
Granger; I always like ‘to have one old maid just as 
a contrast to myself.” 

“Please, don’t make me laugh so, aunty.” 

“Well, who else is there? Oh! Preston Everett 
—think of my forgetting him! I love him better 
than the doctor; because he’s younger. Don’t you 
remember meeting him last winter in town?” 

Cecilia remembered it very well; the old muid’s 
keen eyes stole one glance at her und knew she did. 





“ And that’s all, I believe. The croquet-ground is 
in splendid order; you shall have Sir Launcelot to 
ride —Guinevere isn’t safe, I’ll let Everett ride her.” 

“Why, I thought she was gentleness itself,” said 
Cecilia. 

“Bah! you can’t trust a female of any species. I 
do think Guinevere is possessed of a demon ; nobody 
can manage her but Everett. Irather hate him for 
being able to do so, though.” 

“ That’s an odd idea.” 

“Isit? Notabit! I hate your men that can do 
everything, and. always get their own way—don’t 

ou ? 


“No,” said Oeciliay bravely. 

“ You're a goose, then;!” said Aunt Jemima, and ske 
lashed her ponies, but'iw her heart she was delighted. 

She had a plan, and shedid not mean to spoil it by 
praising Preston 4 

By this time theyowere:at the gates, and as they 
drove up to the hougetweerthree of the girls rushed 
out to greet Cecilia 

“Here she is,” saidiauntéJomima: “Now, girls, 
bite each other all) roumd}.aud then be off. I want 
Cecilia to myself till! ditmer-tiime.” 

“Miss Jem (that: was theiigtpetiname for her) al- 
ways insists we _ bite whiem we pretend to kiss 
each other,” Lu Tiaey explained. 

“You do,” saidJemima, “ Youlyefemale instincts 
—don’t tell me? Wow're: kittens»yet),but some day 
you'll be old—as badas Tam! Jane’ Tracy, that blue 
dress is very becoming to you. Upom my word, girls, 
it’s against my principles to, say nice things, but six 
prettier creatures I never saw togother.”’ 

“ Cicy,” said one, “Miss Jem says, when she in- 
vites a young lady to hemhouse; we may know she’s 


vei 
“Now go about your business, alliof you. Come, 
Cicy.” 

She carried Cecilia off tothe bed-chamber next her 
own; had her trunks unpacked ; showed her several 
new dresses that had been provided for her as a reward 
for coming ; made her lie down to rest, and went off to 
her own room, and was seen’ no more by anybody till 
she appeared at dinner. 

For. Jemima had her od@ half-lours, and Cecilia 
looked more than ever as Cecil Towers had done in 
his youth, in the days: when Jemima was young, too, 
and loved him, and nobody knew it. He had loved 
her—Jemima suspected that! now; and she knew 
that Dorothea had told him stories, and so he mar- 
ried her; and he was a dawdling, dreaming, accom- 


;-| plished, useless man ; and Jemima was a busy old 


maid, too healthy in mindand body to grieve; but 
she was humam S&S slie liked to look back 
and think what lifemight liave been. 

The next fortnight was fairyland, for Preston 
Everett was more to her than any other man could 
ever 

He was past thirty, now ; he had lived enough to 
be heartily. sick of follies and vices that are as oldas 
the flood; he had come out towards the light as any 
soul must, sooner or later, that gets healed of youth- 
ful diseases and weaknesses, and grows and deve- 
lopes. 

Miss’ Jemima watched, made no sign, and kept 
other people too much occupied with thelr own pri- 
vate flirtations to notice the pair. Cecilia was not, 
heaven be praised, of the confiding or gushing order ; 
so there were no sentimental outbursts between aunt 
and niece: Indeed, Cecilia was in that happy stage 
of her dream when she did not think at all. You know 
what I mean—it isa long way off in your experience, 
inaybe, but’you know. The sky was brighter than 
that of Italy; every wind came straight from Para- 
dise; and the birds sang; as they did in Eden, the 
same song, and just asfreshasthen. Oh, these lives 
of ours! This young love! 

At the end of the fortnight, Miss: Jomima gave a 
grand gala in her grounds, and summoned ail the 
neighbours farand near. She had to invite Doro- 
thea and her husband; but she vowed that Dorothea 
should go home the next day, and so not be able to 
make mischief, which she always did if she had time. 

It was a glorious day— what the girls called one 
of Miss Jem's own days ; the arrangements were por- 
fection. Everybody came, and Dorothea also with 
her unfortunate mate, and a very pretty piece of faded 
loveliness she looked still in her pink draperies. 

Jemima privately set her old friend, Dr. Long, to 
watch her, and see that she did no mischief; and 
Dorothea liked the witty old bachelor, because she 
laboured under the delusion that he had remained 
single for her sake, whereas he had always adored 
Jemima. 

And Preston Everett meant, before he went away 
that night(for the last three days he had been stay- 
ing at another place, owing to a previous engage- 
ment), to tell pretty Cicy that he loved her. 

Matters went on smoothly till he came to her, and 
wanted to be introduced to her sister, naturally 
enough, considering that she was Cicy’s mother. To 
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[PRESTON CAPTURED BY DOROTHEA. | 


give hera hint would be to make her guilty of some 
unheard-of folly—Jem could only trust to fate. She 
soon got him away; but oh! but oh! when all were 
dancing or looking on, Dorothea captured Preston 
Everett. 

She had first seen Cicy dancing with Fred Voor- 
hies; she was certain Jemima had succeeded in her 
plots, and she must pour out her soul to somebody. 

Everett had been praising Cicy, and she said at 
once: 

“ Ah! it’s a sad thing to be a mother! You don’t 
know what I mean—you are not a mother.” 

He had to confess that he was not. 

“T do not blame Jemima. I speak openly to you, 
Mr. Everett, because you are her friend. Fred Voor- 
hies may be well enough,” said she; “I may think 
him a conceited dunce, but Jemima would say that 
was prejudice. Well, life is made up of blows and 
griefs—I expect that ; but, oh! when I see my child 
on that man’s arm, I reproach myself for having 
yielded to Jemima, and I shall say so—yes, I shall 
say so. I shall not blame her; but if I were on my 
death-bed I should say, ‘ Jemima, perhaps you meant 
well, but your plot has broken my heart; don’t let it 
distress you, but it has killed me.’” 

The ground went up and down for Preston Everett ; 
the trees and flowers whirled more swiftly than the 
dancers ; but he knew that he was asking : 

7 Do you allude to your daughter and Mr. Voor- 
hies ?’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Dorothea. “Oh! you have no- 
ticed—you have seen. Perhaps, without my know- 
ledge, they have declared the engagement. Oh! 
Jemima, Jemima!” 

At that instant up came Dr. Long, in accordance 
with his promise to keep watch. Everett went away. 

Had this innocent-looking girl been playing with 
him! Look at her, leaning on Voorhies’ arm, her 
head down, and he talking earnestly (Fred was tell- 





ing his troubles with regard to Laura), ‘Whata don- 
key he had been at his age! He gut away with all 
speed. As he drove through the village, he stopped 
at the telegraph-office and sent a message to town, 
In a few hours he regeived a telegram, which was 
signed by his lawyer, and said; 

“ Please come at once—business.” 

He showed that to his hosts; left adieus for the 
Beechfield party ; aud the next day, before luncheon, 
over drove pretty Miss Dangil with the news that 
Preston Everett was gone—called away by a tele- 
gram. . 

“ When will he come back?” asked Jemima. 

“Oh, dear! not at all; he thinks that he shall go 
to Paris early in the autumn.” 

Cicy heard this, and the room wentround and round, 
and she sat and laughed, talked, and bore the hor- 
rible torture as proud women do bear such agonies ; 
and Jemima looked down the table to where Doro- 
thea sat, talking about her delicate health to Dr. 
Long. 

Three days after, Jemima broke up her party with 
very little ceremony. Cicy had said she must go 
home ; and Jemima, pretending to be blind, had let 
her go; but her very heart was wrung by the strange 
look that this new pang, this unwonted effort at 
concealment had brought into the face of the one 
she loved with all the strength of her strong nature. 
But what could even Jemima do? She could not 
write and tell this man, who had offered her no con- 
fidence, that her niece loved him, She had no proof, 
either, that Dorothea had done the mischief; he 
might not have been in earnest. She stayed at 
home for two weeks, and I am afraid nobody within 
her reach had a very comfortable time of it. At last 
she took the train and went over to the Tower's 
place—what Doty had done she must and would 
know 

Cicy was wot at all well—her father was greatly 





concerned ; her mother was one hour asserting that 
nothing ailed her, and the next that Jemima had mur- 
dered her child; and Cicy was wringing her hands. 

Jemima stayed all night, and before her departure 
it all. came out. 

“T don’t blame you,” said Doty, “ you are my sis- 
ter; but I ask you, Jemima, what means this? I[ 
confide my child to your care; she goes from me 
eee) as a rose, she comes back like # drooping 
lily.’ 
“How could she.go away a rose and come back 
some other surt of flower?” demanded Jemima; 
“don’t jumble up your metaphors. Perhaps Cicy 
has dyspepsia—do let her alone.” 

“To me—that to me! Jemima! Jemima! have 
you no heart ?” 

“T have something that keeps my blood in circu- 
lation—never saw it,” said Jemima. 

“You and Fred Voorhies hove done this between 
you,” cried Doty; “I know your plots.” » 

“ What were they, Doty?” 

“To have my child marry him. Oh! if our grand- 
uncle——” : . 

“Dorothea, you talk nonsense at all times, but 
have lately developed into the most perfect speciinen 
of an idiot I ever saw!” exclaimed Jemima. 

“T know—I am not blind. No, no! I saw it, as I 
said to Mr. Everett.” 

“ What did you say to him ?” 

“That you had brought them together; that, for 
what I knew, they were engaged! I meant to ex- 

you. Fil let all your friends know how deceit- 
ul you are.” 

“ Heaven grant me patience!” groaned Jemima. 
“Why you never had the good luck to die of measles, 
or whooping-cough, or something, as other children 
do, I can’t imagine.” 

She went straight out of the room, feeling that 
she was not safe to stay a moment longer, and vut of 
the house. That night she wrote to Preston Everett, 
and sent the letter to his address in town—but what 
could she write? Only « gossiping letter. Ho 
was a brute to run off. Mrs. Dangil said he was 
going to Paris, and she, Jemima, was writing to beg 
him to do something for her in Paris. Then somo 
more trash about all sorts of people, and finally, in 
a careless way, the news, as if he must know of tho- 
affair, that she had heard Laura and Fred Voorhies 
were again engaged. She did hope it was true, for 
they had always loved each other. Oh! these mis- 
understandings! caused by idiotic relations. How 
she hated Laura’s old aunt, who had made the mis- 
chief ! 

Jemima had done all she could when she had 
written and sent her letter., Of course Preston 
Everett was not in town; of course, like a great sim- 
pleton, he was wandering away, and the letter chased 
him from one place to another, and never found him 
till October. 

Cicy was at home; she had been away for a short 
trip to Brighton with Jemima. Nobody would have 
dreamed there was anything the matter, for she was 
a proud, brave girl; but Jemima knew that the bright- 
ness had gone out of her young life. She remem- 
bered her own days of anguish, and the bitterness 
towards Dorothéa, which she had tried to subdue 
then, rose up hot and passionate. 

But she could do nothing—only wait. 

And Ciey was at home, and the world was'a dreary 
place, indeed, for a just sorrowis a horrible, horrible 
thing ; but she bore it well, and she bore her mother's 
fretfulness, which seemed also to increase, and kept 
herself from being morose and ill-tempered, and her 
reward came. ‘To some happy souls it does come, 
even in this world. 

For as atitumn approached, and Cicy was beginning 
to wonder ifjshe could live through its mocking 
glories without going mad, Preston Everett ap- 
peared at the house, and heaven swung back, daz- 
zling out of the chaos of past weeks. 

So it ended; and when Jemima held their dear 
hands between hers, and blessed them, she felt that 
existence had given her the keenest sensation of en- 
joyment it had left, and was content. 

The best of it, and the most aggravating, was that 
Dorothea flattered herself on having made the match. 
How she reasoned nobody knew, and nobody cared ; 
but Jemima was not near; Jemima had favoured 
Fred Voorhies, and Everett had come directly to her, 
Dorothea, and asked for her treasure of a daughter, 
and she had yielded her up. 

And Cecil Towers and Jemima stood side by side, 
and saw them married, and turned and looked in eac! 
other’s faces, and smiled cheerfully; and, in this 
world, neither will ever know the thought of tle 
other ; with each it was, that in heaven everything 
would be made clear, and the soul be able to speak 
out at last ; and that reflection was the sweetest that 
could ever come to those brave hearts in this pil- 
grimage, as it is, alas! to many, many another heart, 
that bears the burden, and is still. PF. L. B. 
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THE PHANTOM OF MARION. 
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THREE days had passed since the dread night of 
the explosion, Three days of anguish to Lady Alice, 
whose star of life seemed to have gone out, and her 
existence to be shrouded in the dreary cloud of gloom 
and despair. 

She had just acknowledged her loss, just felt the first 

pulsations of the divine feeling actuate her heart, and 
permeate her being with its ennobling and delicious 
influence—just entered the portals of a new life, 
when, suddenly and ruthlessly, the object of her ado- 
ration was torn from her, and she was cast back 
from her short dream of bliss to the dark slough of 
srief, 
. The last time she had seen Colonel Le Fontaine 
was in the cottage. She had left him looking for- 
ward with joyful anticipation to the time when he 
should again be at. her side. Only one day had passed, 
and with love’s impatience, she was counting the 
hours which would intervene before she should again 
see him, when the castle trembled by the terrific con- 
cussion of the explosion, and a few moments after- 
wards she received the awful intelligence that the cot- 
tage had been undermined and blown up. .This hada 
serious and debilitating effect upon the fair girl, which 
was painfully apparent in the slow step, the down- 
cast, saddened eye, and the pale face, with the heart’s 
melancholy stamped upon it. 

Since that night, when the first love of her life 
was crushed, torn, and bleeding in her heart, she had 
rested but little. Sleep would not come to close 
those azure orbs; but a wakefulness, a wakefulness 
of torture, alas, too keen! kept her senses fully alive 
to the desolation and agony of her position. 

When lying upon her couch, and gazing vacantly 
into the darkness that surrounded her, with her mind 
excited and her heart heavy with sorrow, she seemed 
again to hear that terrible thunder which caused the 
land to quake, to see the volumes of earth and rocks 
as they rushed through the air, and in the midst of 
the fearful chaos, among the crushed trees and masses 
of stone, appeared the dear body of her loved one, 
torn, mangled, bleeding, disfigured and blackened. 

As this oft-repeated picture of horror rose before 
her bewildered vision, she seemed to lose all power 
of thought and action, and would lie in a state of 
physical apathy and mental obscurity—it could not 
be called sleep—until the returning rays of the orb of 
day streamed in upon the long lashes, and once more 
awoke her from her lethargic torture, to dissemble 
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and subdue her feelings, and wear out another day of 
repressed and poignant grief. 

The sad, languid appearance.of her daughter, and 
the lassitude of her movements, had not escaped the 
observing eye of Lady Beauford, who cogitated upon 
it continually, yet with all her penetration, could not 
probe the secret that lay, like a deadening weight, in 
Alice’s breast. 

The same subject was one upon which Lord Beau- 
ford had often. rumiuated, and with deep solicitude, 
yet could obtain no satisfaction with regard to it from 
his daughter, who, though sick in mind and heart, 
invariably replied to his oft-recurring and urgent in- 
terrogations, that she was as well as usual, and al- 
though doubting, and his. fears unallayed by this 
reply, he would, perforce, remain silent. 

Indeed, all her friends felt much anxiety with re- 
gard to her condition, and wondered what had changed 
the light-hearted, joyous girl to the silent, sedate, 
melancholy. woman. 

It was evening, and gathered in the drawing-room 
of the McGreggor Castle, were the guests and occu- 
pants, For some time not a word had been uttered ; 
a general pensive quiet seemed to pervade each per- 
son, which was at last relieved—for it had become 
annoying and almost oppressive—by Lord Lyndon, 
who remarked: 

“T have thought very often of late, upon the sad and 
mysterious disappearance of our friend, Colonel Le 
Fontaine.” 

Lady Alice, who had been immersed in deep and 
painful thought, started slightly, and felt her heart 
beat wildly against her side, as this cherished name 
fell upon her ear, and it required all her volition to 
control her expression, that the sharp ayes of her 
mother, which were fixed upon her, might not read 
her heart by her face, and resuming her former posi- 
tion, she endeavoured to appear indifferent. 

“Tt is, indeed, a melancholy occurrence,” replied 
Lord McGreggor, in answer to Lord Lyndon. “I 
have known nothing for a long time, which has 
created so much excitement in our usually quiet 
neighbourhood, unless it be the explosion. I fear 
that he must either have been accidentally killed, or 
murdered,” 

A shudder crept over Alice’s frame, and chilled 
her heart, as she thought upon the worse fate which 
had been her lover’s 

“ Oh, I hope there is no evidence to point towards 
such a dreadful conclusion!” said Lady Mary, in 
tones of deep regret, 

“ There is no direct evidence, except his continued 
absence,” returned Lord McGreggor, musingly. “If 
there has been treachery, it has been well concealed.” 








“T cannot comprehend how man can become so low 
as to kill his brother man,” murmured Lady Bean- 
ford, meditatively twirling her fan, while an expres- 
sion of sadness charmingly intermingled with horror, 
wreathed her features. “It is dreadful! dreadful!” 

“Tt is indeed, my dear,” responded her husband, 
gazing admiringly upon the luminous eyes, which 
emitted pensive glances of mellow light. 

“Yon thought a great deal of the young officer, I 
believe,” remarked Lord Lyndon, addressing Lord 
Beauford. 

“T did,” answered the latter. ‘ Unaccountably, I 
conceived a decided liking for him the first time I 
met him, which grew as our intercourse increased, 
and I became aware of his many good qualities.” 

The conversation had been most tantalising to 
Lady Alice, and as her father closed his remarks, a 
deep and involuntary sigh escaped her, which she 
had no time nor thought to repress. 

“Why such a sigh, my dear?” asked Lady Beau- 
ford, turning the black eyes full upon her. 

“T was watching a little sparrow, and as my father 
spoke, a.cat caught it, and crushed it with her sharp, 
cruel teeth,” replied Lady Alice, inventing an iu- 
genious excuse to divert her mother's suspicion. 

“You have a tender heart, my lady,” observed 
Lord Lyndon. 

“ Have I?” she carelessly replied. 

“Speaking of the colonel,” remarked young Ed- 
ward, “I heard of something, yesterday, which may 
enlighten us.” 

Lady Alice felt her heart beat more furiously, 
while she eagerly awaited his next words, 

“ What was it, my son ?” queried his father. 


: '* There was a bobdy——” 


The heart of the anxious and trembling Alice 
seemed to rise to her lips, while, in accents of intense 
feeling came the words: 

“Oh, I x 

She checked herself by a painful effort, and once 
more tried to be calm. 

Alice, how pale you are! what is it, my child?” 
queried Lady Beauford, hurriedly. 

“ Nothing—nothing, but a sharp pain in my side,” 
rejoined Lady Alice, evasively, though her head 
swam, and ‘twas with difficulty she preserved her 
equilibrium. 

Lady Beauford, ever on the alert, and particularly 
desirous of ascertaining the cause of her languor 
and reticence, watched Alice narrowly, and noted 
every change of her expression. 

“You have not yet given us the information we are 
all so anxious to hear,” said Lord Lyndon. addressing 
the young lord. 
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Lady Alice called forth all her power to support 
her in this moment of trial, and with teeth firmlyset: 
and hands tightly clasped under her fan, prepared tos 
listen to the words, every one of which would cut 
her heart like steel. 

“TI was informed,” began Edward, “that a body 
was found some rods from the cottage, in a mangled 
condition. It is now lying at. Mr. Crabb’s, the coro- 
ne ve 

“Why, have you not spoken of this before, my 
son 2” asked his-father,, “It may be—” he paused, 
his eye fell upon thee pallid. face of Lady Alieeand 
he exelaimed:. “ Areeyoudll’? ~ Shall I ring forany- 
thing?” 

“ No, no,” sheaxtieulated, jn. a» hard, cold vaite of 
frozen erie. “ Tamperf 

“Your do nett liek. sa; preg let me ordemsome 
wine;”” he urgedi. 

She waved herchand dépreemtingly, and sataigid, 
while NR ME I, of her heaztowas: 
the last: 
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Lord Beauford, earnestly, good many 
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avi ” 
“T joim ‘im your wishiy, myy déar,”” assented! Ei 


Bea 

acquainted. with. lim,amd saw that he was a. 
tleman, .my vanished, and. im its» 
came per reat brave and vigilant 
that frightful storm; herdid us great service. 


hope he is not cut down in his youth and vigomm?l)) 


It would be so sad! I know of nothing which would 
make me more happy than to have him enter the 
room at this instant.” 

“Lady Beauford, your wish is fulfilled!” sounded 
that deep, musical voice, and Colonel Le Fontaine 
stepped into the apartment. 

As these words struck upon her ear, in a voice 
which, to her, seemed sepulchral, Lady Beauford 
leaped wildly to her feet, turned, and then, reeling 
with rage, mortification, and hatred, clutched her 
chair to preserve her equipoise, while a ghastly pal- 
lor overspread her face; her eyes gleamed like balls 
of fire, and she gasped: 

“You here? In heaven's name 

She remembered that she was acting foolishly, 
wildly, madly, and by a superhuman effort, she con- 
trolled herself and advancing, with a look of glad 
amazement and timidity upon her features, held out 
both hands, and murmured, in dulcet tones: 

“A thousand pardons, my dear colonel! I was 
just speaking of you, and your abrupt and sudden 
entrance quite startled me. Iam so very nervous. 
Words are powerless to express my feelings of 
thankfulness for your safety. We have been so very 
anxious with regard to you.’ 


” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Fon an instant, Colonel Le Fontaineregardéd Lady 
Beauford with a sharp, brilliant glance of intense 
meaning; then, merely touching the fingers of her 
right hand, he said: 

“T am indeed honoured in being held’in such high 
estimation, but am much grieved to cause you such 
agitation.’ 

“Do not speak of it, I beg of you,” simpered Lady 
Beauford. “I am quite ashamed of my delicate 
” 
nerves. 

Colonel Le Fontaine advanced, and was about to 
greet Lord Beauford, when they were both startled 
by hearing Lady Mary exclaim: 

“ Alice is dead—see her face, se white—her eyes 
so glassy !” 

Overcome by the sudden and violent reaction in 
seeing her lover before her, when she thought him 
dead, her nature, incapable of. sustaining so powerful 
a strain, had given way, and she sank to the floor 
utterly insensible. 

Lord Beauford, followed by the soldier, rushed 
across the room, and, alarmed by the pallor of her 
face and unnatural looks, the former instantly ordered 
restoratives ; while the latter, with a lover's deep 
solicitude, stood by chafing her hands and doing all 
in his power to restore her to consciousness, 

Again Lady Beauford had a fruitful theme for re- 
flection, and as she stood imperturbably gazing at the 
inanimate form of her daughter, her mind was over- 
flowing with disturbing conjectures. As thought 
a thought met, conflicted, and was cast aside to 

be replaced by another, and still another, the purple- | 
black eyes snapped, and the heavy, dark brows rolled | 
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pon her -with:a-certain gleam of mistrust. Like: 
flash of lightning her expression changed} 
became smooth, calm, pleasant, and ad 
said, in tones of sad interest: 
“Colonel, is my darling recovering?” 


He darted a glance towardalier, that, like fire to 


gunpowder, ignited the anger:in her breast, which 
for a moment rendered lier’ speechless, then, by 

powerful effort crushing: Kerr resentment, she drew 
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For a moment her form d the sharp white 
teeth grated harshly pat 9 then, by her wonder- 
ful will-power she conquered her emotions, and turn- 
ing towards her husband, said, with slow, ringing 
accent: 

“ My lord, there is now no doubt of our daughter's 
insanity—you saw her acts !” 

Lord Beauford did not reply at once, but stood 
with lowering brow and arms resolutely folded across 
his chest, while varying expressions savouring of in- 
dignation, regret, and mortification, passed in rapid 
succession over his features, leaving them stern, pale, 
and determined. 

Turning round, he said in alow, firm voice of com- 
mand: 

“Lady Beauford, remove Lady Alice to her room, 
instantly. Lord McGreggor, will you send for a phy- 
sician ?” 

His lordship bowed, and forthwith gave the re- 
quired order: 

As the cold tones of her father’s voice struck dis- 
mally upon her ear, and sent an echo of sorrow to 
her heart, she realised that her passionate impetu- 
osity had wrecked her own happiness. As this bitter 
reflection smote her mind with painful force, the tears 
burst from her eyes and coursed down her cheeks in 
pearly streams. As she left the room, she cast one 
long, lingering glance of speechless love and mute 
sorrow towards the soldier, and then, with an aching 
void in her heart, and a dread of the dreary, lonely 
future she disappeared from the presence of the only 
one who had ever truly loved her. 

Those present and not directly concerned, main- 
tained a reserved, embarassed silence. They could 
not hold the colonel culpable for the present scene, 
but’ still in the few moments that had elapsed, they 
had experienced a revulsion in their feelings towards 
him. He was good company, and could be harboured 
as long as he paid due respect to their position, and 
kept within his sphere; the moment he extended 
these limits, or omitted that deference, he was no 
longer worthy of their presence. How low, then, 
must he have fallen in their estimation in not only 
exceeding those prescribed bounds, but even having 
the supreme audacity to dare to love the daughter of 
an earl. 

To one of Colonel Le Fontaine’s high spirit, this 
position was not only annoying, tantalising, and mor- 
tifying, but provoking, aggravating, and maddening. 
He knew the feelings of those around him, knew the 
repugnance, perhaps antipathy, with which they re- 
garded him, and being obliged to remain in their pre- 
sence it galled him tothe last extreme. For some mo- 
ments he stood with his hand in his breast, his head 
turned away from his companions, and his eyes di- 
rected upon the greeensward; a moment more and 
the situation had become intolerable, and he was 





about to leave the room, when he heard Lord Beau- 
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Yyou:lisve Hagered in Wer presence, and 
Eeeekt to make-her love you; and T fear have. suc- 
ceeded. What have you to say to that?” 

“T have to remind you that none were so urgent 
in requesting—I may say importuning me to accom- 
pany the party, as yourself and wife; Respect to 
your position, and politeness compelled me to ac- 
quiesce; and yet you consider me reprehensible for 
what has transpired.” 

Lord Beauford knew the truth of the young officer’s 
words, and he liked it not to thus.sit and quietly dis- 
cuss that whiich caused him so much indignation ; 
yet he desired to be courteous, for he knew his com- 
panion to be a- gentleman, and all he lacked to make 
him eligible to the hand of his daughter, wasa title—a 
shallow word. For some moments the earl was 
silent, and then resumed: 

“ Tt is useless, colonel, to discuss the question how 
this came about. I know to my own regret that it 
isso. That is-sufficient. I may as well tell you that 
your hopes are vain, and the consummation of them 
an utter impossibility.” 

“T understand, you, sir; hearts, lives, are worth- 
less at the side of rank and wealth. So be it—and 
yet—and yet you will allow me to see her once more, 
ére I depart, which will pe immediately.” 

“No, no, colonel!” returned the peer, slowly but 
decidedly, “ itcannot be. You will never again speak 
to my daughter with my consent, and I think youare 
toa honourable to do.so without.” 

“You are right. Until I can approach Lady 
Alice as her equal, I shall never wilfully enter her 
presence. 

“T am sorry, colonel, very sorry that this has oc- 
curred. I like you, but I need not again remind you 
that there is an im oy psoas gulf between yourself and 
my daughter. can ever assist you in any way, I 
will do so with Niles I nourisli no malice; only 
deep regret. Adieu, colonel!” 

“Thanks, my lord, you have proved yourself a 
gentleman ; ; accept my thanks for your consideration. 
Adieu 

And the young man left tlie library, with the 
future gloomy and cold before him. 

Entering the drawing-room he bade all a stately 
farewell, and then summoning Franco, whom he had 
not seen since the memorable night of the storm, and 
interrupting the faithful fellow in his joyful saluta- 
tion, bade him saddle their horses. 

“You surely will not proceed to-night, colonel,” 
said Lord McGreggor, whom he met in the hall. “ It 
is very dark, and threatensastorm. My castle shall 
shield you to-night, and longer, if your proud spirit 
will let you stay.” 

“Receive my gratitude, my lord. I appreciate 
your kindness, but nevertheless, I must take the road 

to-night.” 

Pet ake j juncture Franco approached, and announced 
the horses to be in readiness. 
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Warmly shaking his host’s hand, Colonel Le Fon- 
taine left the castle, his love dream over ounce again 
to face the practical, unbending world. 

From the chamber window, with her pale: faee 
pressed to the glass, and tears streaming from: ber® 
eyes, Lady Alice saw the form of her loverdiiap- 
pear in the darkness, heard the regular footfall off 
his steed as he dashed away, each sound of whieh: 
seemed to fall. directly upon her heart, and almost 
check its pulsations. For an instant she listened with. 
quivering form to the reverberations of the fast-re- 
ceding hoofs, and then, staggering towards her couch, 
she sank upon it, and gave:vent to the sorrow which 
was rendering life misery, and fast consuming her 
delicate nature, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


For the proper continuation and full development 
of my story, it is indispensably: requisite that. we re- 
cur.to a former chapter—the time when the two con- 
spirators had completed the detail of their nefarious 
plot, and separated upon the brink of the gully. 

A few moments. passed, and the me disap- 
peared from view, when a ing, scraping, sound, 
as if from falling earth, distarbed the. quiet. of. the 
ravine ; and the next instant a face arose above the 
log, and peered around with angry glances. It was 
the face of the idiot, who, during the. conversation 
previously transcri been concealed in the val- 
ley, and heard and understood the meaning of.every 
va that.the we had im 

aving assured himself,, @ vigilant scrutin 

that he was alone, he prea d Aesl om the cliff, 
and at.once commenced an exhibition of contortion 
and calisthenics that were both ludicrous andfright- 
ful. Having,.vented his mirth and spleem by a 
vigorous exercise of his limbs, he gazed around for 
an instant,.and then darted off at.a fleet pace in. the 
direction of the cottage, and paused not. for breath 
until he arrived at the gate of interlaced trees at the 
end of the long, path. 

Quickly displacing the saplings, and pausing only 
an instant upon the inside. to return them to their 
former position, he threw open the door of.the cot- 
tage, and, springing into the room, to the great an- 
noyanee of the colonel and the astonishment of the 
beldame, he at once began a series of furious gesticu- 
lations, wild shouts, and noises, that perplexed even 
the fortune-teller, who had never before seen. him so 
excited. 

“ Margery, what possesses the fellow?” inquired 
the colonel. “He will certainly injure himself.” 

“ The stars could not.answer that, let alone cards,” 
rejoined the old woman ; “ but ]’ll silence him.” 

And, advancing, she placed her hand upon. his 
shoulder, and sharply said: 

“Tddy, quit your. nonsense—quit, I say! What 
ails ye?” 

The poor fellow paused, his features: worked .con- 
vulsively—as if his mind were overflowing with what 
he could not express—and rendered his face actually 
painful to behold. 

“Tell me, Iddy, tell me! What's the matter?” 
continued the woman, soothing] y. 

He stood silent.a moment, while the spasm seemed 
to distort his features; then he leaped into. the air, 
fell upon his back, and remained for an instant as:if 
dead; then he arose and repeated the performance. 

“Two men, that. means,” said Margery, with a 
glanceat the soldier ; and then addressing the idiot, 
continued: “ Dead men, Iddy?” 

He shook his head savagely, and stretched his arms 
perpendicularly to their full length. 


"he rejoined, lyfiagydéwaamcd! 
ing an arm towards each of his: 
“By the stars—but here: is-villany !”" erie 
woman, clutching her hair with frenzy, ““Hemeans 
‘we are all to be murdered!” 
“What is this—murdered! ejaculated the soldier: 
.“ Why has fate taken my strength: from-me stithiie, 


gery. “I've work todd befére-that time” 
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armful of leavess. 


nel, raising himself upon his elbow and watching his 
operations with intense interest. 

“ Don’t speak—watch him,” mumbled the beldame. 
“ He is an idiot, but he knows.a thing or two.” 

Having placed the leaves in a heap upon the floor, 
the idiot procured. some lucifer matches from the 
colonel’s vest; and lighting one, ignited the leaves, 
and in a moment they were in a blaze. 

“ He means the hut is to be set on fire!” exclaimed 
the officer. 

“ Nong-mooch-ush !” shouted the idiot, as he bent 
down, grasped the burning leaves, and scattered them 
in confusion over the apartment; then traversing the 
room, he clutched every available article, and threw 
each one to the ceiling in succession ; and, having 
exhausted his repertoire of signs, fell flat upon the 


floor. 

During his singular actions the strange woman had 
not.taken her eyes. from the idiot, and as she saw his 
weird looks, and earnest emotions, the scowl pe her 
face deepened and grew broader, and at last changed 
to a look of rage, as the facts which he was so desir- 
ous.of communicating became.gradually clear to her 
mind. As he concluded, her frame rocked to and fro 
under the impetus of the violent emotions within, 
her eyes glittered, her hands involuntarily came to- 
gether, and, approaching the bed, she articulated in 
a husky voice: 

“He tells that—that-——” 

“What? what.is this foul. plot?” ejaculated the 
colonel. 

“He says—that—that——” 

“ Speak woman!” thundered the soldier.. “ Why 
this hesitation ?” 

She placed her face nearer to his, and continued in 
low, ringing tones: 

“He means that there is a plot to blow us up with 
gunpowder!” : 

Wonder usurped every other feeling in the breast 
of the officer, as these ominous words full.of fearful 
portent struck upon his amazed and. excited senses. 
He was bound, weak, powerless, aud raving. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he cried, struggling to rise. “ This 
sball not be, I'll slay.them myself——” 

His strength gave way, and he sank back upon the 
bed, while bis anger vented itself. in a shower of ex- 
clamations. 

Margery approached, warned him not to attempt 
to rise, and said: 

“Ha, ha, they’ll not kill me yet, I——” 

“ What.can you do?” shouted the soldier. 

“T can leave this house, and to-night; they shall 
not blow me up——” 

“ Where will you go—to the woods ?” again inter- 
rupted the excited man. 


“No; Lhave another cottage at the other end of 





the forest ; thither we will go.” 


. the idiow. 4 
vent to her: ony 


“What is the fellowabouti#eide?” mused the colo- - 


The colonel sank back with a sigh of relief. 

Now that the idiot knew by the manner and looks 
of his companions that they understood him, and 
were about to act accordingly, he danced about the 
room, uttering wild notes of joy and expressing his 
satisfaction: by every means in his power. 

In ort'time he quieted himself; and compre- 
h thatit was time for action, he devoted him- 
self to assisting Margery, who was very busy packing 
what few articles they were obliged to carry with 
them, to be of servicein their new abode. 

They were favoured: with: # dark evening—tho 
moon would not'rise until tewo’clock, and before that 
hour, they had sufficient timeto make all necessary 
preparations for their journey, which, fortunately for 
the colone] would be short. 

At eight o’clock,. with r im readiness, 
they passed from the hut; under the solemn cover of 
night. Their progress was unavoidably slow, as tho 
soldier was yet weak, and: needed the 
idiot to preserve higeqnilibriamimtie 
Margery hobblediomimadvanee; ladém with a heavy 
bundle of household gooda.which. sie carried upon 
a’ ine o'clock, they arri 

t nineo ved at their new shelter, 
without encountering any obstacles or having their 
departure s by those who sought their lives. 

At twelve o'clock, the very woods trembled, the 
air was filled with flying earth and rovks, and they 

w that the place they had so lately left was in 


Amthoughts of the dreadful fate which had been 
désigned for them crossed the soldier’s mind, his head 
fell upon. his hands, and he off prayer 
‘totlieeSiepreme Ruler, who, throug the: humble in- 
‘strumentality of an idiot, hadtiwarmedithem: of their 
Bp ae tea ter ager 

Tim thiree: days, Colonel’ Le Fontaine; having suf- 
eredite beable to travel, left his pecu- 

hisftiendsat the castle. 
(TH be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


THE. SIGNAL GUN AT SEA. 


On the south-eastern shore of the point that runs 
out to the westward of a certain bay upon the rugged 
coast of Cornwall, there used to stand—and in all pro- 
bability it stands there yet—a small cottage, which, 
in the autumn and winter of 1846, and for many years 
previous to that time, was occupied by an old weather- 
beaten son of the ocean named James Storms, who 
retired from actual service somewhere about ten 
years previous to the above-named period, and who 
now carried on the various operations of fishing, 
boat-building, sail-making, &c. 

The old man’s. wife was still among the living, and 
she, together with her husband and one dayehter, 
a fair girl of nineteen, possessed the enbount love 
and eonfidence of all who ever chanced to form an 
acquaintance with the inmates of the humble cottage. 

It was on the evening of the 3lst of December, 
1846—the last day of the year; and whois there that 
does not remember that fearful night ?—at least, we 
wot, there are few who at that time lived upon the 
coast of Cornwall that have forgotten it. The old 
man had returned from his boat-house, whither he 
had been to close the place more securely against the 
driving storm ; and. shaking the white fleece from 
his. thick pea-jacket, he hung it upon a peg near tho 
fire-place, and then drew up to the pile of blazing 
logs. 

Ah,” exclaimed old Storms, with a shudder, as 
he rubbed. his half-benumbed hands, “this is a 
hard night for the ending of the old year. Heaven 
have mercy upon anyone who may chance to be on 
our coast.” 

“ Amen!” fervently ejaculated his wife, as she drew 
her chair nearer to the fire. “Come, Hannah,” sho 
continued, turning to her daugliter, “let’s have our 
cheer for the dawning of the new year. You know 
we hold our watch to-night.” 

“ Yos, mother,” returned the girl, “ our supper will 
be ready in season. "Tis but nine o'clock yet.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “let’s have our supper 
now, for I feel as though I needed it.” 

In obedience to the father’s wish, Hannah set 
about the work, and ere long the table was set, and 
all prepared for the evening meal. But once a year 
did the family eat their supper so late as this, but 
for six years past had they madea practice of watch- 
ing the exit of the old, and the advent of the new 
year, and on such occasions they had their meal far- 
ther into the night. At the head of the table sat tho 
cld lady, at her right hand sat her husband, while at 
her left sat the daughter. At the opposite end of 





|the table was set a plate, and an empty chair, on 
| the back. of which was tied a narrow piece of black 
| erape. 

| Wor several moments after they had taken their 
| seats at the well-filled board, not a word was spoken, 
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but all eyes were turned mournfully upon that empty 
chair. At length the old man opened his trembling 
lips, and uttered, in a broken tone: 

“Tie six years since our poor boy was lost. Six 
nights have we watched the old year out, and his 
chair has stood empty before us. Ah, Robert, so long 
as your old father and mother live, no one shall fill 
that seat that once was yours, and may heaven— 
have—Oh! my poor bby——-” 

Thickly flowing tears checked the old man’s ut- 
ter@ce, and drawing the back of his hand across his 
eyes] he leaned forward upon the table and wept. 
Thdmother and the daughter wept also, and though 
thef lips gave not utterance to words, yet for the 
boy that was gone—for the laughing, joyous, and af- 
fectionate Robert of other days—they sent forth 
prayers as warm and true as ever went up from the 
hearts of earth. Their new year’s dawn was a scene 
of sorrow and mourning, but still they sorrowed not 
in vain, for their hearts were softened by the tribu- 
lation, and their souls were purified by the tide of 
affliction that had thus rolled in upon them. To their 
humble home Robert had, in former years, been the 
sunlight and joy—he had been an affectionate and 
dutiful son, and a kind and loving brother, and when 
they first learned of his death in the Indian Ocean, a 
dark cloud settled down over their household, which 
even the suns and frosts of six years had not been 
able to dispel. 

Ten minutes, perhaps, had they sat in comparative 
silence about the table—the storm raged without in 
all its fury, ever and anon sending a shrill blast 
through some chink or crevice which art had not 
completely guarded, and the thumping hailstones, as 
they rattled ceaselessly against the windows, threat- 
ened to force an entrance into the dwelling. The 


old man had gradually composed himself from the | 


effects of his first burst of grief on seeing that empty 
chair, and wiping his eyes with his handkerchief, he 


folded his hands upon the table, and raising his fur- | 


rowed brow towards heaven, he was about to offer 
his humble petition to the throne of grace. Not half- 
a-dozen words had he uttered, when he started up 
from his chair, and placed his hand to his ear. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, as he bent his ear towards 
the door, “did you hear that gun, Hannah ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“There it goes again!” cried Storms, as the dull 
report of a distant signal gun came breaking through 
the roar of the howling tempest. 

“There’s danger on our coast. Get my lamp, 
Hannah ; and you, wife, bring my tar-kettle from the 
porch. I’m afraid I shall never be able to light the 
signal on the cliff ; but, at all events, I'll try.” 


[TO SAVE OR PERISH. ] 


In a few moments the old man was muffled up for 
the duty he had in hand, and with the kettle in one 
hand and the lantern in the other, he issued forth. 
The storm was indeed terrific, but with a noble pur- 
pose the sturdy old coastman breasted its fury and 
made his way as fast as possible up to the top of an 
overhanging cliff, which reared aloft its barren peak 
above the storm-dashed breakers below. On this 
cliff was erected a rude structure—the work of his 
own hands—which had been expressly formed for 
the purpose of enabling him to light his signal when 
the wind was too fierce without, and into this he at 
once made his way. The furious blast had torn the 
rough door from its leathern hinges, but with an old 
piece of sail which happened to lie rolled up in one 
corner, he managed so to protect the entrance that 
he was enabled to set fire to the tar; and, as he 
had added a considerable quantity of spirits of tur- 
pentine, the bright flame shot up like a flash the mo- 
ment it came into contact with the fire. 

In a few minutes the blazing mass was removed to 
the brow of the cliff, and though the howling wind and 
| driving hail seemed to threaten instant annihilation 
to the old man’s signal, yet it flamed forth a brilliant 
light, and the report of three guns, which came in 
quick succession over the driven sea, plainly indi- 
cated that they on board the struggling vessel had 
seen it, and that they also understood its import. 

For fifteen minutes did old Storms stand upen the 
cliff, endeavouring to peer through the gloom to 
where the devoted bark seemed to be, and at the end 
of that time he made her out. She was a brig, not 
more than two cables’ length from the shore, and as 
she was driving stern in, it was evident that she 
had her anchors out ahead. The phosphorescence 
| of the foam-crested sea and the reflecting power of 

the hail seemed to throw considerable light over the 

scene, and the old man was ere long enabled to make 

out distinctly the exact situation of the brig. From 

her yards and stays were snapping and fluttering the 

remnants of her sails, but not aninch of canvass was 
| there left that could be set, all having been blown 
| from the bolt-ropes in the vain attempts to lay the 
| vessel to. The starboard anchor was out, while the 
| dangling end of the larboard cable told plainly that 

its anchor had gone; but the remaining one did no 
| good, for it had no power against the gigantic 
strength of the driving wind. 

The beacon light had gone out, and for a short 
time the old man stood undecided what todo. In 
ten minutes, at the farthest, the brig must strike upon 
the rocks, and then—heaven have mercy upon the 
crew ! 

“The poor fellows shall have the risk of my life, 
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at anyrate,” exclaimed the hardy coastman, with 
sudden energy, as he darted down from the rock, and 
made towards the house. “‘ Hannah,” he cried, as 
he reached the door-step, upon which his wife ani 

| daughter were standing, “run to the boat-house and 
bring me the hew harpoon line. Quick, now, for in 
a few minutes more it may be too late.” 

| “But you surely are not going to venture out.” 

“ Venture ?” interrupted the old man, as his wife 
began to remonstrate, while Hannah was gone after 
the line. “There are human beings there whose 
lives are in danger, and as I hope for salvation here- 
after, I'll labour for their salvation now. While I 
stood upon the cliff there seemed to come a voice, 
borne upon theroaring wind, thatsaid—‘save them !’” 

“But your own life—do not throw it away,” urged 
the old lady. 

“ Then come down and help to save it,” replied tho 
bold and determined man. “T want both you and 
Hanuah to follow me quickly. Come,” he continued, 
as his daughter Atitod with the line, “ come along.” 

The mother and daughter lost no time in obeying 
the old man’s mandate, for they had bold hearts as 
wellas he, but "twas for him they feared more than 
for themselves ; the sight of the devoted brig, how- 
ever, which was now lashed by the spray that broke 
from the towering rocks, took away all thought of 
themselves, and with quickened steps they hastened 
to the shore. : 

There must have been shrieks of agony on that 
doomed bark, but the roaring voite of the tempest 
drowned them ere they reached the ears of those on 
shore. There must have been prayers, too, but 
those were for the ears of one who commands the 
tempest, and He never fails to hear. 

The brig was setting in directly upon a large reef 
that ran out just’ to the southward of the cliff, and 
farther to the south of which still, there was a kind 
of opening, several rods in width, which ran in 
from the sea up to the beach. Bidding his wife and 
daughter take the end of the line, and be ready to 
haul in whenever they felt a strong pull upon it, the 
old man started out over the reef: From rock to 
rock he clambered, and but for his minute knowledge 
of every crack and jut, he must have been washed 
off ere he got half-way out; but though évery step 
seemed but the next one’ to death, yet he struggled 
on, and ere long he was upon the outer extremity of 
the reef. 

On came the brig—nearer and nearer to the place 
of her destruction—and at last she struck! Again 
and again did her heavy stern dash against the rocks, 
and at length, as she lifted upon'# breaking; dashing 





swell, she came down for the last time. With afear- 
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ful crash her timbers were rent asunder, and the ill- 
fated bark had found her grave. 

That sturdy old watcher upon the rocks saw the 
struggling forms of the crew, as they grasped the 
shattering fragments for support, and with an eagle 
eye he watched for his opportunity to render his aid. 
At length it came, Two men, who had tried to 
reach the bows after the brig had first struck, had 
secured themselves to a piece of the bent which had 
split from the cut-water to the forward chain-plates, 
and together they were struggling with the waves ; 
but alone they could not have saved themselves, for 
they were being dashed past the point of the reef 
upon the sharp and jagged rocks beyond. 

“ Now or never,” shouted the old man, as the piece 
of wreck was whirling past, and with a fervent 
“Heaven help me!” ho lienedd from the rock. 

His feet struck the floating mass just as it was 
curling over a broken wave, and falling quickly upon 
his breast, he grasped the lashings of the two men, 
and then braced himself for the issue. The surging 
of the wreck gave the required. pull pon the line, 
which was lashed around his’ body, and in a moment 
nore the heroic women on shore were pulling with 
all their might. Each time, as the soul-freighted 
piece of wreck settled into the trough of the sea, did 
it tend nearer the open space towards the clear shore, 
and, at the end of fifteen minutes, it grated upon the 
smooth sand, 

By the time the raft reached the shore, several 
fishermen, who had heard the signal guns, arrived 
upon the spot, and more dead than alive, the three 
men—the saviour and the saved—were taken to the 
coastman’s cot, where a warm fire and careful atten- 
tion soon restored them to animation. Old Storms 
was the first to return to consciousness, and as he 
saw the two men whom he had saved moving with 
life, he fell upon his kuees and thanked heaven that 
he had done his duty. But he finished not his prayer, 
for, as the first tones of his voice sounded through 
the room, the younger of the two men whom he had 
saved sprang from his half-unconscious state and 
looked about him. For a moment he gazed, and then, 
tottering forward to where the old man knelt, he 
fell upon that aged bosom and murmured: 

“ Father, father—Oh, my father!” He said no more. 

Other forms bent upon that spot. The mother and 
the daughter knelt by the father and the son, and 
together their almost bursting hearts sent forth their 
thanksgiving. ; 

The clock struck twelve! The old year had gone! 
Around the blazing fire were drawn the chairs, but 
they were all filled; and from amid the thousand 
aud one answers that the restored Robert was obliged 
to give to his mother and sister, they gleaned a know- 
ledge of the manner in which he was saved in the 
Indian Oceaif six years before. 

The new year had dawned, and though some there 
were who lived not to see it, yet within that humble 
cot all was calm and peaceful joy. No more did the 
old man gaze in sorrow upon that memento of his 
supposed loss, for the boy of his love had returned 
to him, and now was joyfully filled The Empty 
Chair. 8. C. J. 


ADELCIA. 


BY THE 
Author of “ The Beauty of Paris,” “ Wild Redburn,” &c. 
—_————_—_@——_—. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


ApgLc1a LovvaIng, after leaving the presence of 
Master Stepmore and her father, hurried to her own 
apartment—and for a time gave vent to her grief in 
tears. 

She seated herself at the window, where a few 
hours before she had waved her scarf to delight the 
heart of her returning lover. Then the skies were 
clear and beautiful, the sun radiant and golden, her 
soul buoyant with Joy and hope. Now all hope with- 
in her bosom was clouded as was that sky of night. 
She loved Bertram Stepmore fondly; had loved him 
for years. Indeed, she could not remember the time 
when this deep-and devoted affection began, for they 
had grown. up vogpther from infancy. 

She loved Richard Stepmore, too, as a kind and 
affectionate father should beloved. All her hopes, 
aspirations, and affections were clustered about Step- 
more Retreat—there was scarcely a tree, shrub, or 
anything animate or inanimate that she did not love, 
and certainly all animate within Stepmore Retreat 
loved her..,..,*, 

She had never had an ambition beyond its boun- 
daries, and the intelligence that she was to be taken 
from it never to return, never to be beloved there as 
she had been beloved, but to be wedded to one whom 
she had. never seen, one whose very name she did 
not know. 

She sat near the window and silently wept in the 








darkness until the approaclt of a female servant, with 
a lamp, aroused her. 

Adelcia begged her to leave her for atime. The 
woman withdrew in respectful silence. 

Adelcia’s beautiful head sank down upon her arm 
as it lay upon the window-sill, and so she remained, 
absorbed in bitter thought, until a hand was laid 
gently upon her shoulder. 

She raised her head quickly, and saw the tall, thin 
form of the merchant at her side, and his pale, care- 
worn face, noble and handsome in its expression of 
fond affection, bent over her. 

A second glance showed her the proud and mar- 
tial figure of her lover, as he stood near the door. 
So plunged in sorrow had all her senses been, that 
she knew not of their approach, until Richard Stez- 
more’s touch aroused her. 

“Oh, my dear, dear father!” she said, as she rose 
and placed her cheek upon his bosom. “Oh, that 
you were my father, indeed !” 

“Not so, my child,” replied the merchant, as he 
smoothed her beautiful hair from her flushed face 
and brow ; “for then, indeed, you could never be the 
wife of my son. Come, take heart, my dear child. 
I have been encouraging Bertram, too, for he seemed 
ready to hang himself in despair. You may be happy 
yet, Adelcia. Why not? This unknown lord, to 
whom your father so rashly gyetied you, may not 
fancy you for a wife ; indeed, [have strong hopes of 
this, as I have learned that he already loves a beauti- 
ful lady, and the day for his union with her is fixed 
and near at hand.” 

“ And if he loves his betrothed as I love you, dear 
‘Adelcia, he will refuse to wed any but her,” said Sir 
Bertram, passionately. 

“ Ah, then, you know who he is ?” exclaimed Adel- 
cia, as her eyes, sparkling with joy, returned the 
love-glance of her betrothed. 

“Bertram does not know, my child, but I do. Your 
father does not wish me to make known to you the 
name of the gentleman at’ present. But you must 
immediately prepare for flight from England. Lord 
Charles Gray—you remember that Bertram wrote us 
how he had saved the life of a young gentleman in 
Ireland? Lord Charles Gray, who is that nobleman, 
and whom Bertram highly esteems, has fortunately 
arrived, and has consented to escort you to Dumfries, 
in Scotland. You must fly to escape the schemes of 
Sir Otto Dare. At Dumfries you will be met by your 
father, Bertram, and me, or certainly by one of us; 
or should aught occur to prevent our meeting you, 
some one from us will represent us. Your name, 
until you see us in Dumfries, will be Beatrice Allen 
and——” 

“ T must change my name?” 

“ Certainly, for no doubt the pursuit of those whom 
your father fears will be very sharp and searching. 
And now, my dear child, it is but right that you 
should be told who you are.” . 

“ Ah,” thought Sir Bertram, “ when she learns that 
she is the daughter of an earl, it may be that she will 
look scornfully upon the love of a tradesman’s son.” 

But Sir Bertram, although he knew much of the 
character of the lovely girl, knew not how devotedly 
she loved him. 

“My child,” continued the merchant in a grave 
tone and almost in a whisper, for he was cautious 
lest anyone might hear except Adelcia and Bertram, 
“you are the only daughter, only child, in truth, of 
an earl.” 

« An earl!” said Adelcia, opening wide her beauti- 
ful eyes, and turning very pale. ‘“ Is he who claims 
me as his daughter an earl?” 

“He is; but your mother-——’ 

“My mother! Have I a mother, too?” interrupted 
Adelcia. 

“No, your mother has been dead for many a year, 
my poor child,” replied the merchant, as he gazed 
compassionately upon her pale and surprised face. 
“TI was about to say that your mother was of far no- 
bler birth, as they say, than your father.” 

This was news to Sir Bertram, who had not been 
informed of all that had passed between his father 
and the disguised earl. He listened eagerly to learn 
more, so intent was he to hear that he advanced a pace 
into theroom, or he would, perhaps, have heard a light 
and creeping noise behind him. Had he noticed this 
stealthy noise he would have turned in time to per- 
ceive a dark and conspirator-like face peering in, the 
face of Carew, the surgeon and secretary of Lord 
Charles Gray. 

But Sir Bertram’s mind was fixed no longer upon 
the duties of a sentinel. His soul was in his eyes 
and ears, and they were wholly given up to the lips of 
his father at that moment. 

The faces of the merchant and Adelcia were not 
turned towards the door, for each was gazing steadily 
into the eyes of the other, or they might have seen 
that dark, pale, treacherous-looking visage and its 
black flashing eyes, as it appeared for but an instant, 
darted a keen glance at the features of the maiden, 





and then vmished as suddenly as # had! appeared, 
like a bubble bursting in a shadow. 

The face wag visible only for a second, but it was: 
still near the door; and its cat-like owner wascrouch- 
ing in the darkness of the hall, as eager to lear as 
Sir Bertram. Crouching like the stealthy beast of 
prey that he was, and as he’ should have been te: be: 
the friend of Sir Blaize and the satellite of Levd 
Charles. 

“Yes, my child, your mother was of far nobler 
birth than your father,” repeated the merchant, as 
Adelcia remained speechless with wonder. “ Your 
fathey is an earl; your mother was the daughter of 
a prince whose mother, the lawful wife of a duke, 
was a royal princess of England, who was afterwards 
England’s queen.” 

“Oh, my father!” was all that Adelcia could say 
in her amazement. 

“The daughter of an earl, the granddaughter of a 
prince, the great-granddaughter of a queen! She 
is all of these,” gasped Sir Bertram, thoughtfully, 
while his heart stood still. “Then indeed may I 
never hope to call Adelcia my wife!” 

“ Bertram, dear Bertram, I care nothing, nothing 
for all this! I love you, Bertram, and ever will, let 
come what may. Oh, what are all these hollow titles 
te me, Bertram! Can you think that I value them 
as I value your noble nature ?” 

“ Ah, Adelcia, you are indeed of too noble birth 
for me to hope. Maidens of your rank can be the 
prize only of great lords and princes! The great- 
granddaughter of a queen!” 

“Oh, Bertram, they may tear me from Stepmore 
Retreat, but never can they tear my love for you 
from my heart; no, not even if they drag the heart 
from my bosom.” 

She could say no more, and as her head sank upon 
the breast of Sir Bertram, he pressed his lips upon 
hers, and turning towards his father said, in a low 
deep tone : 

“ Father, she shall not wed that man to whom her 
father betrothed her. I will seek him out, and battle 
with him for Adelcia. She shall not leave Stepmore 
Retreat. I will confront Sir Otto Dare.” 

“ Peace, my son,” said the merchant, calmly. “ Vio- 
lence will but bring you ruin. Ruin to yourself, ruin 
to me, ruin to Adelcia. Patience, and all may be ac- 
complished. Would you destroy Adelcia by making 
a great noise and clamour? I told her that she was 
the great-granddaughter of a queen. She is more. 
She is the rightful queen of England.” 

On hearing this Sir Bertram trembled, for then 
indeed all his hopes to wed Adelcia vanished into 
utter despair. Terror for the safety, for the very life 
of Adelcia filled his soul. He knew well the fierce 
mind of the jealous Elizabeth. Should that despotic 
woman know of this, and once have Adelcia in her 
power, either imprisonment for life in a dungeon of 
the Tower of London, or death upon the scaffold, 
would be the fate of the gentle girl. 

“ You perceive now, my son, why Adelcia must at 
once fly from England,” said the merchant. 

“Who knows this terrible truth except her father 
and ourselves ?” demanded Sir Bertram. 

“ Sir Otto Dare.” 

“Oh, great heaven defend me from that man!” 

“ We are sure,” continued the merchant, gravely, 
“that Sir Otto robbed the chest of the casket, and 
that casket, as Adelcia’s father has told me, contained 
the following facts.” 

The merchant stated the facts, and then added: 

“ Hasten, my dear child, and be of good courage, 
for I have great hopes that all will eud happily.” 

“But the earl, my father, will never break his 
oath,” said Adelcia. ‘And even if it should so 
chance that there should be an end of that dreadful 
match of which he spoke, he, a proud and haughty 
noble, will never consent to wed his daughter to— 
to——”’ 

“The son of a tradesman, you would say,” re- 
marked the merchant, with a smile. “But perhaps 
I may be able to persuade him that the son of a rich 
English merchant is as fair a match as the son of the 
duke to whom he promised your hand. Hasten, we 
will return in half-an-hour, and then Bertram will 
conduct you through the avenue to where the horses 
will be ready, and your escort with them.” 

“ But shall I not see you again before I depart ?” 
anxiously asked Adelcia, 

“ Oh, yes, I will return hither with Bertram when 
he comes to lead you out,” and kissing her, he left 
the room, leaning upon the arm of his son, and think- 


ing: 

‘ It is a terrible thing sometimes to be born great. 
Time was when I did not think so.” 

Father and son passed out into the hall, from 
whence the crouching beast of prey, Jerome Carew, 
had already stolen away, as silently and stealthily as 
he had stolen there. 

“ Come, Bertram, let us look for @ moment at Sir 


Blaize—we have to pass his door as we go. Lord 
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Charles must have become quite impatient by this 
time,” replied his father. “ But here we are at the 
door,” he added, as they drew near the apartment in 
which Sir Blaize had been placed. “We must re- 
main but a moment,” 

Sir Bertram pushed open the door, it being already 
ajar, and they entered. Jerome Carew was seated 
near the head of the bed upon which the wounded 
man lay, and as he knew Sir Bertram well, having 
seen him in Ireland, and having also spoken with 
him when Sir Blaize was brought in, he arose aud 
bowed. 

“ This is my father, Dr. Carew,” said Sir Bertram, 
in a kindly tone, though he disliked the surgeon, and 
without being well able to say why, Carew had 
always treated the young knight respectfully, in 
truth, Sir Bertram had taken very little note of the 

- man, except to observe that he was very obsequious 
to Lord Charles, and constantly hovering near that 
nobleman. 

The surgeon-secretary bowed again on being pre- 
sented to Master Stepmore, who gazed very keenly 
at him. It was one of the marked peculiarities in 
the habits of the merchant that upon_his first intro- 
duction to anyone, male or female, he studied sharply 
each feature in the face of the stranger, as if to im- 
press it for ever upon his mind. 

The merchant's hand was resting upon the arm of 
his son as he gazed keenly upon the dark, pale face 
of Jerome Carew, and his grasp grew very rigid and 
tremulous as he gazed. ‘The glance of the surgeon 
upon the merchant was apparently careless, and yet 
Richard Stepmore felt that as those deep-set eyes, 
black and piercing, swept over his features, Jerome 
Carew had engraved them upon his mind and 
memory. 

The glance of thesurgeon was like that of a fox, or 
of a wolf, or of some beast of prey, stealthy, cunning, 
and ferocious—ever ready to detect the approach of 
anenemy. But the merchant, while he was startled 
in recognising one whom he had known many years 
before, was rejoiced to see that Jerome Carew had no 
suspicion that he had ever stood. in the presence of 
Richard Stepmore uati] that moment. 

It was hardly possible that anyone who had known 
Kichard Stepmore in his youth and: young manhood 
could have recognised him in the thin, feeble old 
man, who seemed scarcely able to lift one feeble 
limb after another. 

“ It is the same Jerome Carew whom Lonceknew,” 
thought the merchant. “Grown older and grayer, 
but with the same wicked eyes, and hard, cruel face. 
It seems most wondrous that Sir Otto Dare and the 
son of Duke Lewis and Jerome Carew—all three 
deadly enemies of mine—should be clustering about 
me and mine again! Villanous poisoner and as- 
sassin, why has heaven permitted you to live so 
long ?” 

“ How is it with Sir Blaize, doctor ?” 

“Sir Blaize has received a severe fall, sir, that is 
all. He is old and heavy ; yet he is very strong and 
hardy. He needs no farther medical attendance. He 
may be able to mount his horse in a day or two, I 
think.” 

‘‘ Lord Charles desires your immediate attendance,” 
said Sir Bertram. “He asked for yousome time ago, 
but I neglected totell you. You had better go to him 
at once, doctor, as he has something of importance to 
tell you,” 

Carew proceeded to Lord Charles’ apartment, .and 
the merchant and Sir Rertram to the library, where 
they found the earl, who said : 

“T have sketched upon this paper the route to be 
followed by Lord Charles, and full instructions for 
his guidance. I do not like his face, though I may 
be deceived. We are forced to trust Adelcia to his 
care, however. He has never seen her, and there- 
fore his willingness to act as her escort can arise 
only from his desire to render friendly service to Sir 
Bertram.” 

“You have selected the three servants.of my house 
of whom I spoke ?” asked the merchant. 

“T have, and they are already at the avenue gate 
with the horses,” replied the earl. “The three 
followers of Lord Charles are stupidly intoxicated and 
are unable to ride or even to walk. That is all my 
work, for as I know nothing of the men, and very 
little of their master either, | concluded it would do 
no harm to deprive him of their company.” 

“Certainly, you cannot think that Lord Charles is 
capable of doing any base act towards Adelcia,” said 
Sir Bertram. 

“ You must not suppose that I do, Sir Bertram, be- 
cause I take these precautions. I think Master Step- 
more has told you who Adelcia is, and how dangerous 
is her position. The three servants he bade me select 
are tried and faithful fellows, devotedly attached to 
you and to Adelcia. They will accompany Lord 
Charles under the belief that her very life depends 
upon her safe and speedy arrival at Dumfries.” 

“ Ard fer certain reasons,” said Master Stepmore, 





still more gravely, “I desire the immediate departure 
of this man Carew from my house. Ah, my lord,” 
he added, in a guarded voice, “I have my ‘secrets 
also, and I fear the very presence of Jerome Carew. 
Perhaps Iam not what I am thought to be; and 
were Carew to suspect the truth, he would soon pat 
it out of my power to befriend Adelcia hereafter. 

“Well, be it as you desire, Master Stepmore,” re- 
plied the earl. “Carew, if a spy of Duke Lewis, will 
be watching Lord Charles, and not Adelcia. Go, 
Sir Bertram, and Master Stepmore, and bid Adeleia 
adieu, and conduct her to the avenue gate with all the 
secrecy possible. I will goand conduct Lord Charles 
to the same spot, after placing in his hands this paper 
of instructions.” 

With these words spoken, all left the library, to 
act in accordance with them. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Master Srepmore and Sir Bertram found Adelcia 
fully prepared for immediate departure. 

A small portmanteau, filled with such articles of 
need as she had selected, was at her feet. : 

She had been weeping bitterly as she made her 
preparations for flight, and scalding tears were wet 
upon her fair cheek as the merchant came into her’ 
room, leaning upon the arm of his son. She dried 
her tears, and with only a single sob of speechless 
sorrow, received Master Stepmore’s parting embrace 
and final blessing. 

The merchant, himself greatly moved, thrust a 
heavy purse of gold into her hand, and saying only, 
in a broken voice : 

“Heaven bless and protect thee, my poor, dear 
child!” he turned and left the room, leaning heavily 
and feebly upon his staff and crutch. 

“Come, dear Adelcia,” said Sir Bertram, as he 
raised the portmanteau, “all is ready, and every 
moment lost may be fatal.” 

“One moment, dear Bertram,” sighed the unhappy 
girl, as she paused and glanced around the beloved 
room in which she had passed so many happy years. 

Overcome by her sad emotions, she knelt and 
prayed for a few short moments—and then rising, 
said : 

“Come, Bertram. That bitterness is over. Tam 
ready to go with you. Bertram, were I a queen, 
which heaven for ever forbid, I would throw away 
my crown to be your wife. Iam to fly from England, 
they say, but I shall never love you less——” 

“You are the rightful queen of England, they say 
——” began Sir Bertram. 

But she checked his words instantly, as she laid 
her soft haad upon his lips, and said: 

“That is dangerous to speak. Remember, Ber- 
tram, that whatever Fate may have made me, or may 
make me hereafter, to you I shall ever be—Adelcia 
Louvaine ; and you to my heart shall ever be firm— 
dear Bertram.” 

‘The lovers exchanged a silent and passionate em- 
brace, Sir Bertram lifted the maiden into the saddle, 
and then, unable in the deep darkness to distinguish 
the form and features of Lord Charles from the 
others, said, in a guarded tone: 

“ My lord, I would say a word to you.” 

“This way, my dear friend,” replied the young 
lord, in a cheerful tone, though he was by no means 
in a good humour, for as yet he had not seen the 
face of the original of that picture which had thrust 
this adventure upon him. “This way, my dear 
friend.” 

Sir Bertram groped his way to him, and laying his 
hand on the lord's knee, said, in a grave and solemn 
tone : 

“My lord, you will do all for the best, I know, but 
remember that you carry my heart with you.” 

“Oh, never fear that I shall forget that, my dear 
friend,” replied Lord Charles, gaily. “ Farewell, 
and let us hope that we all may win where we love.” 

“ Remember that we shall meet again, my lord,” 
said a deep and sonorous voice in the darkness, and 
Sir Bertram knew that it was the voice of the dis- 
guised earl. 

“ All ready! depart!” commanded Sir Bertram, and 
the party moved away, one of Master Stepmore's 
three selected servants acting as a edn Adelcia 
riding between the other two, both of whom had a 
hand upon her bridle, and Lord Charles with Carew 
bringing up the rear. 

The young lord was much chafed in mind, for as 
he told Carew when the latter went to him after 
parting with Master Stepmore, he deemed it @ very 
unlucky affair that circumstances had made it neces- 
sary that Mistress Adelcia Louvaine, whom he had 
ridden so far to:see, should be obliged to flit away 
immediately upon his arrival, without his so much 
as having had a glimpse at her face. 

“It might be,” growled the young lord, “that the 
picture was a gross flattery.” 

“ My lord, 1 have had a glimpse of her, and I say 





she is divinely beautiful. There is no dame nor 
damsel in London so fair. Her hair is jet black, and 
her complexion brilliantly beautiful. ‘But Liwill not 
describe her, as all attempts:to do so will fail.” 

As Lord Charles knew his secretary to be a man 
of taste, this information e ed him greatly, 


and so eager was he to have a view of theymuch- 
praised beauty, that when the disguised earl entered 
the apartment to tell him all was ‘ready for his de- 
parture, he would have attempted to’ bribe the sup- 
posed servant to so manage affairs. that he should 
have a fair view of Adelcia’s:face at once. 

Carew, however, checked the young lord, by say- 


ng: F 
“We are ready. Of course I am :to accompany 
you, my lord.” 

“Of course,” was the reply; and’it was then that 
the disguised earl made remark which Lord 
Charles had'repeated to Sir Bertram, and bade the 
gentlemen follow him immediately, as there was no 
time to lose. Rtg { 

Thus Lord Charles found: himself in the :saddle 
again, near the hour, of ‘midnight, with every pros- 
pect of a heavy storm, whereas he shad been fall day 
indulging in the rosiest anti of having be- 
fore this late hour made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon the heart of the beauty of Stepmore Re- 
treat. 

“You will see ‘her to-morrow,” thought. Carew. 
“It will be very strange if I do not make my fortune 
for life out of what I have-discovered to-night. This 
is a grave state secret,'and had I the lost casket 
and its contents, or the contents orly, Queen Dliza- 
beth would pay me richly for them. So would old 
Duke Lewis, who doubtless knows that the daughter 
of the outlawed earl is the great-granddaughter oi 
Queen Mary, and who has already, I suspect, built 
his hopes as high as did:old’ Northumberland on ‘his 
daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey.” 

The speed at which the party was proceeding mad» 
conversation very hag ree ee so that all rode on in 
silence. But Carew had food for reflection, and he 
feasted his scheming mind as follows : 

“Perhaps fortune has-resolved to befriend me at 
last. I have been a mere hound, licking the fect 
and hands of menI hate and despise, ever since I can 
remember. Ihave worn my life out in pandering to 
their vices and ambition, especially ‘to Duice Lewis, 
who makes me a very slave, because my life is in his 
hands. As for this butterfly lord, detest him. I 
might have been rich and great but for his father, and 
now that I have stumbled upon thie state secret I 
must make the most of it. 

“Lord Charles meaus to play the maiden false, for 
he will certainly go love-mad on morrow. Mas- 
ter Stepmore would pay me well, too, were:I to balk 
this heartless lord. But Master Stepmore has only 
gold to give, nor would he reward me With more 
than a thousand crowns-or so. Besides, I like him 
not at all, nor do I know why I hate you, Master 
Stepmore: But hate you I do. My heart tellsme that 
you and Jerome Carew have met ‘before to-night, 
though when or where I cannot tell. 

“Yes, Master Stepmore, were I to save your 
adopted daughter from Lord Charles, no doubt you 
would give me right willingly a thousand crowns, or 
more; and you, Sir Bertram, might.add.as many more, 
for ’tis said you are as\ generous. as/the sun. But 
there your gratitude would end, nor would I demand 
more. 

“How is it with you, Lord Charles? ‘Yon are not 
generous, nor is there any gratitude in your selfish, 
greedy nature. If Iserve you, it,is enough that you 
give me food, drink, and moderate raiment. I carry 
your lordship’s purse, ’tis true ; but the purse is‘sel- 
dom heavy, .and your lordship is too shrewd to be 
plundered easily. 

“Now for the maiden., What can she give me 
if I balk Lord Charles, and so conduct. affairs as to 
make her the happy wife of Sir Bertram? What 
ean she give? Gratitude—a few smiles—a kiss of 
her fair hand, and her good will with Sir Bertram ! 
A ring, perhaps, or some keepsake, to tell me she ap- 
preciates honour and honesty! Bah!” For all such 
I care nothing. 

“ And now for you, Edwin Hume; for T take ‘you to 
be the outlawed earl of Hereford. ‘What ‘has your 
lordship to give? Simply—‘ Thank you, doctor, 
and I would I had more than thanks ‘to give.’ 

“And how with you, Dake Lewis of Trentham- 
dale? What may 1 hope from you if I lead this 
noble. and much desired prize straight into your 
castle and say—‘See, P Near Brace, here it is all ac- 
complished for you. Here is LordCharles madly in 
love with the very lady your grace desires him to 
wed, and here she is, in your'power. Reward me, 
your grace!’ What would you say?” 

Here Jerome Carew gnashed his teeth with sup- 
pressed rage, and thought: 

“I know very well what you would say, Duke 
Lewis, It would be—‘ You may live a little longer, 
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Jerome Carew, and here are a hundred crowns for 
your services !’ 

“Grasping old man! Some day I may be even 
with you. 

“Yet I may still appear to be serving you, Duke 
Lewis. So for the present I set you aside as a pro- 
bable bidder for my hands and head. 

“ Ah, there is Sir Blaize, who may desire to bid. 
But Sir Blaize lies in Stepmore Retreat, bruised and 
crippled, _He desires that his daughter may. be 
Duchess of Trenthamdale. I fear I may be forced 
to spoil Lis plans, though he promises me largely. 
But Sir Blaize, when, kept you a promise except for 
your own, gain? I must hear Sir Otto Dare. And 
you, Sir Otto, who have got the start of all of us, and 
who have the contents of the casket in your bosom, 
no doubt, ready for use at any moment——what will 
you give Jerome-Carew, if he plays into your hands, 
and leads the flying damsel into your arms? 

“T know you, too, very well, Sir Otto Dare. You 
would bid me begone to the evil one, and give me a 
dagger-thrust to speed my going. So stand aside, 
and let me speak with this royal bidder—Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“ You are growing very old, and you were always 
ugly, your majesty, but you are as vain and as 
jealous as ever. hat will you give Jerome Carew 
if he places in your merciful hands one who may be 
made your rival and successor? Whatif I place all 
the proofs of her royal descent and herself in your 
majesty’s eager hands—what then? What will you 
give the plain surgeon, Jerome Carew ? 

“You will give me much, for kings and queens 
can afiord to be very generous with the confiscated 
property of their subjects. 

“ Your majesty will confiscate the great wealth of 
Master Stepmore ; he being a traitdr.and desiring to 
wed his son to one of the blood-royal. Your majesty 
would then giveall that wealth to your faithful sub- 
ject, Jerome Carew. 

“ And, as there is gentle blood jin my veins, a sim- 
ple baronetcy would not content me, your grace. I 
like the title.and the sound of baron better. Your 
grace would make mea baron and a peer of England. 
Baron’ Carew, your grace, and your majesty’s favour 
at court, 

“TJ ask no more. I will be content with that. Ah, 
your majesty will grant it readily, for a breath and 
confiscated property costs you nothing. So I accept 
your bid, Queen Elizabeth, and the flying damsel 
shall be yours.” 

Thus the ambitious and avaricious surgeon made 
up his mind to betray Adelcia to one who would as- 
suredly ‘seize upon her as a hungry spider seizes 
upon @ fly, revolving in his cunning and busy mind 
the st should take to gain possession of the 
casket’s ts. 

He was that Sir Otto had them, and that he 
had not yet divulged the secret to anyone. 

But it was first necessary to prevent the eseape of 
the maiden from Bugland. When that was done he 
could begin ‘his search for the contents of the lost 
casket. So, for the present, he plotted. 

The servant who acted as guide, knew the road 
well, andall night they rode on without interruption 
of any kind, 

Adeleia had not spoken a word since her parting 
with Sir Bertram. 

Morning dawned, and Carew was the first to dis- 
cover that among those who rode in advance there 
were none.of the followers of Lord Charles. As this 
fact became evident, he spurred his horse forward, 
and asked: : 

“\ How is'this? _ Did none of my lord’s retinue ac- 
company us?” ¢ 

“If your honour means.those who came with the 
wounded knight,” replied the guide, ‘‘ I may say, nay, 
since they feasted and drank so heartily at Step- 
more Retreat, that they were almost stupified when 
we left,” 

“ As I live,” muttered Carew, halting, so,that Lord 
Charles might come up, “I thought these fellows 
were all our knaves.” . 

Lord Charles on being told of the fact, uttered an 
oath, for he was weary with his long ride. He 
spurred on, with Carew and demanded of the guide 
where the first halt. wag to be made, as. he needed re- 
freshment, and no doubt the lady did also. 

“ A few miles farther on, my lord,” replied the 
guide, “there is an inn; but Master Stepmore’s 
orders were that we should avoid the inn, as being 
too public a place, and.turn aside into Loder's Road, 
which will lead us to a farmhouse whose owner is 
discreet and a true friend of our master.” 

“So you received full instructions as to the route ?” 
asked Lord Charles, suspiciously. 

But here Adelcia raised her veil, thus revealing her 
beautiful face, and said: 

“ You may place all.trust in this man, Lord Charles. 
He is a faithful old servant and greatly attached to 
me. And so.in truth are both of the others. Good 





morning, my friends,” she continued, addressing the 
three men kindly. 

There was an ease and 
unexpected by him—the refined and fascinating air 
of a high-bred and polished lady, and her voice wag 
like melting melody in its depth and richness. 

Lord Charles wondered where she could have at- 
tained these'rare accomplishments and from whom, 
secluded as he believed she had been ail her life in 
the quiet scenes of Stepmore Retreat. But ease, 
grace and a musical voice had been Adelcia’s inheri- 
tance from nature, and all had been carefully cherished 
and improved by Richard Stepmore’s care, taste, and 
judgment. 

As she addressed Lord Charles so ‘frankly, the 
blood rusted into his ‘face, the gay speech he had in- 
tended to use was lost in his love-bewildered brain, 
and he stammered out awkwardly : 

“Weary—ah, why in the service of so fair a lady 
—I could say, in behalf of my friend, Sir Bertram— 
in fact, I am not at all weary.” 

“Tt is as I thought ’twould be,” muttered Jerome 
Carew, as his keen, shrewd glance read all that passed. 
“The silly fellow, like a moth, has ‘been playing 
around a fiame. His wings are scorched and he is 
madly in love at first glance.” 

(To be continued) 


in her manner totally 








SCIENCE. 


Pror. Lreste states that 1,460 quarts of the best 
Bavarian beer contain exactly the nourishment of a 
two-and-a-half pound loaf of bread. This beer is 
similar to the famous Allsop’s. 

A CIVIL ENGINBER.On the Pacific Railroad writes 
that he has seen a remarkable curiosity—a natural 
hot spring—up in Nevada, which he describes as 
situated in a crater 150 ft. long in one direction and 
76 ft. in the other—a mammoth bath tub in shape. 


ACARUS SACCHARI, THE SUGAR INSECT. 

Tux following is a synopsis of Robert Niccol’s re- 
séarch as to the acarus sacchari :—Every variety of 
ubrefined sugar contains more or less acari, minute 
insects, resembling somewhat the sea crab. These 
are well known in‘sugar warerooms ; and no one who 
sees them running nimbly along the tables would ever 
use raw sugar. Many believe it more economical, and 
isweetens better, and really a teaspoonful does go far- 
ther than the white article, but it is because it is 
heavier, but if an equal weight of the refined was used 
i# would be far better. It-not only impairs the flavour 
of the tea and coffee, but is also injurious tothe health. 
The dry, large-grained, and light-coloured is'the most 
nutritious and economical. In a pound of sugar there 
are no less than 100,000 of these insects. 

Dr. Hassel says that out of seventy-two samples, 
he observed sixty-nine ina living state. By dissolv- 
ing a spoonful of raw sugarin a glass of water, these 
may be seen on the surface as white specks. Inrefined 
sugar they do not occur, because they cannot pass 
through the charcoal filters of the refinery, and be- 
cause it does not contain any nitrogenous substance, 
as albumen, for even the most insignificent animal 
cannot exist if entirely deprived of nitrogen. When 
the refined article is left too long in iron cisterns, af- 
ter its solution in water has been effected, a trace of 
the metal may become dissolved, in which the sugar 
is impure, this rarely however occurs. Grocers and 
sugar warehousemen are subject to. kind of “ itch,” 
affecting their hands and wrists only, and as they are 
usually of cleanly habits, the disease can ouly be ac- 
counted for in this way, that the acarus sacchari, like 
its congener, the acarus scabei, has -burrowiug ‘pro- 
pensities, bores into their skin, and breeds there. 
These two resemble each other closely, though the 
sugar insect is larger and more formidable. Pure 


‘sugar is almost as desirable as pure water, and who 


would, who’has any pretension to cleanliness, drink 
stagnant water if he could as/easily obtain it. pure, 
and who would eat raw sugar, teeming with animal- 
cules and vegetable impurities, if the refined article 
were as easily purchased ? 

Tux SovrHEeRN Heavens.—In the southern hea- 
vens there is a region of the sky in which stars of 
all magnitudes are strewn more richly thnn in any 
other portion of the celestial sphere. This region 
extends from the feet of the Centaur over the Sou- 
thern Cross, and along the jewelled hull of the slip 
Argo, merging into the splendid band of stars be- 
longing to the constellations Canis Major, Orion, and 
Taurus. Across the southern part of this region the 
Milky Way shines with a lustre so far exceeding 
that which it has along its northern semicircle as to 
suggest the impression of greater prod The 
whole region is so splendid that it strikingly im- 
presses those who are accustomed tothe comparative 
uniformity of our own nocturnal skies. Travellers 
in the Southern hemisphere fully confirm the extra- 
ordinary statement by the late Captain Jacob (a care- 


ful astronomer and observer), “that the general blaze 
from this portion of the sky is such as to render a 
person immediately aware of its having arisen above 
the ‘horizon, though he should not be at the time 
looking at the heavens, by the increase of general 
illumination of the atmosphere, resembling the effect 
of the young moon.” 


THE CLIMATES OF PARIS AND LONDON COM- 
PARED. 


Most people who have visited Paris are under the 
impression that, for clearness, salubrity, dryness,and 
heat, the climate of the fairest. of European cities is 
incomparably superior to that of London. The idea 
has no deubt arisen from the fact that. most visitors 
to the French capital choose either summer or autumn 
for their trip. At these periods even our own smoky 
metropolis is atits best ; but the hard-working citizen, 
who for the first time finds himself walking down 
the Boulevards or the Rue Royale upon a lovely June 
or August afternoon, sees the Paris climate in its 
fullest perfection. The air is free from smoke, the 
buildings and houses are either dazzlingly white or 
of a delicate cream colour, and even the mud itself is 
of a clearer and brighter hne than the greasy, metal- 
lic-looking paste with which the Londoner is so fa- 
miliar. Let him, however, choose November or De- 
cember for his excursion, and he will soon discover 
that Paris can be as cold and cloudy, and.even as 
foggy, a8 our own city. A few figures from various 
unimpeachable sources, both French and English, 
will, it is hoped, domuch to dispel the prevailing no- 
tion of the great superiority of the climate of Paris 
over that of London. 

The climate of Paris may be taken as being typi- 
cal of that of the whole of the north-west of France, 
its changeableness, however, being somewhat less 
than that:of the districts bordering on the'sea. It is 
less cold in winter than the former, being warmed by 
the breezes from the Atlantic Ocean, but colder than 
thesouth and west. In summer it is more temperate 
than the south and east, but hotter than the extreme 
west. The mean temperature of Paris, taken froma 
series of official and private observations running 
over thirty-six years, may be taken at 51°55 deg. ¥’. 
The lowest temperature observed during fifty-two 
years was 2deg. below zero F.; the highest during 
the same time was within a fraction of 99 deg. F. 

These figures are worthy of a little consideration. 
For a similar period the averages of the observations 
taken in London by the officers of the Royal Society 
are as follows: Mean temperature, 55°50 deg. F. ; 
highest temperature, 97 deg. F.; the lowest, 5 deg. 
below zero F. The mean temperature of Paris. is. 
therefore a fraction over 1 deg. F. higher than our 
own, while the highest temperature only exceeds 
ours by something less than 2 deg. F. 

It must, however be borne in mind that in the 
suburbs of London the mean temperature if 2 deg. 
F. below that of ‘the city, and that on winter nights, 
when Jack Frost ,is striving his hardest to destroy 
all vegetation within his reach, there is often as much 
as 4 deg. F. difference between the thermometers of 
the city, and the suburbs. 

It will be also instructive to compare the mean 
temperature of the four seasons in both places with 
each other. 


Mean Temperature, Spring 
Summer . 
Autumn ...... 
Winter ......... Sancoosdb 
The amount of annual rainfall in London only 
slightly exceeds that of Paris, although any unpre- 
judiced person would feel inclined to give it as his 
opinion that the number of rainy days in London 
greatly exceeded those in the former city. the 
French authorities that have been consulted differ 
somewhat in their calculations, owing possibly to 
having collected the rain with dissimilar instruments. 
The English figures:are from Luke Howard, the 
French from Gasparin and Bouvard. 
= inches. 


Howard. 


Tue Gulf Stream derives its name from the circum- 
stance of its issuing from the Gulf of Mexico, from 
whence it flows in ‘a north-easterly direction at a 
velocity of five miles.an hour, and a breadth at its 
narrowest part of about fifty miles. Thus it pro- 
ceeds along the American coast, when it gradually 
widens its current, and decreases its speed, until it 
reaches the shores of Newfoundland, where it di- 
vides into two branches, and sweeps across the At- 
lantic. Of these branches one washes the coasts of 
the British Isles, Norway, and Iceland ; and to it Ire- 
land owes its robe of perpetual verdure, and England 
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and Scotland,their moist, warm climate, that of La- 
brador, which lies in the same latitude, being rigor- 
ous and bleak. The same similarity exists between 
the situation of Norway and Greenland, but the for- 
mer enjoys the revivifying influence of the Gulf 
Stream, and is thus spared the dreary snows of the 
latter. In like manner, Lisbon and Washington 
should, from their respective positions, share alike 
as to climate; but the presence of the Gulf Stream 
at once accounts for the great difference in tempera- 
ture between the two ‘places. -It is owing to this 
friendly visitor that, while the thermometer on the 
north-eastern shores may be standing at 32 or 33 
deg., that on the north-westerri will rise to 50 or 51 
deg., and similar differences of temperature may bo 
observed between the eastern and western coasts of 
Scotland. 


THE PROPHECY. 


BY THE 

Author of “ Oliver Darvel,” “ Michel-dever,” &c., &c. 
— Hh 
CHAPTER VIII. 


WueEn Mr. Melrose and Mr. Whitney reached the 
hall, and had closed the door behind them, the latter 
said: 

“ How could you speak so brusquely, Melrose? It 
would almost have been better for you to have refused 
this trust, than to have made so bitter an enemy of 
Ashford as he will be to you from this time forth.” 

“Tam not afraid of him. He has venom enough 
and to spare, but he will scarcely venture to throw 
any portion of it on me. I despise him as a mean, 
pitiful creature, yet there is a presentiment in my 
mind that he and I will yet come into dire conflict with 
each other. Should that day ever arrive, let him 
look to himself, for I shal] have no mercy upon him.” 

“If I had been aware that such a feeling existed, 
I would not have insisted, asI did this morning, that 
you should act with me in this business.” 

“ There is a dark thread woven in his life and mine, 
which will yet bring us together for evil to one, or 
both. Iam not a fatalist, yet I feel sure of that.” 

“Have you no wish to see the child I spoke of? 
If you place faith in the old prophecy your mother 
spoke of last evening, she may be a most important 
personage to you in the days to come.” 

“] have no faith in this legend, though my mother 
often refers to it. I shall see the child at some 
future day.” 

The two ladies took a very friendly leave of each 
other ; at Mrs. Whitney's request, the little girls were 
summoned to bid her good-bye, and Fantasia came 
in leading Violet by the hand. But as soon as her eyes 
rested on Mr. Leslie she broke from her companion, 
and running rapidly forward, clung to him and cried 
out in her childish voice : - 

“Oh, uncle! I am so glad—where’s Judy? I want 
Judy!” 

“ Bless my soul!” exclaimed Leslie, quite aghast. 
“What does the child mean? I never saw her in 
my life before.” 

At the sound of his voice Violet shrank away, and 
burst into a cry that was pitiful to hear. Ashford 
quickly said : 

“You must be uncommonly like somebody she’s 
been used to see. Stop crying, Violet, and tell me 
for whom you took this gentleman.” 

At his bidding she hushed her sobs, and he raised 
her tear-stained face almost to a level with that of 
the clergyman. When she looked at him clearly 
again, she smiled dubiously, and held out her arms, 
saying: 

“Uncle Lou, take Violet, and give her candy.” 

“My dear child, I am not your uncle—I wish I 
was, for | have nothing so sweet as you to love me.” 

The child was pacified, leave was taken, and they 
drove from the door as the last gleam of sunshine 
faded from the snow-clad valley. 

Ashford said: 

“T shall take a note of two things which may be 
of some use to me in findiug out something about that 
child. One is, that her uncle’s name is Louis—and 
the other, that there must be a wonderful likeness 
between him and Mr. Leslie. I don’t forget faces 
easily, and when I find the parson’s counterpart with 
the name of Louis, I shall know what steps to take.” 

“Oh, Hiram, don't speak so harshly.” 

The two children agreed very well, for Fanty was 
glad to have a companion to play with, and patronise 
as an elder sister often does, and Violet was so docile, 
and sweet tempered that few causes of contention 
arose between them. 

‘Though the house was lonely enough, Mrs. Ash- 
ford did not regret the frequent absences of her 
husband, but occupied herself with the cares of her 
house, in which she was assisted by Jonah, an 
old gray-haired servant, who had passed his life on 





the place, and had no higher ambition than to die on 
the soil on which he was born. At this inclement 
season, Jonah furnished the house with fire-wood, 
and did what he could in the kitchen; but when 
spring opened, he attended to the garden and the few 
acres of land Ashford thought it expedient to eulti- 
vate. The remainder of the farm was pasture land, 
on which sheep alone were raised, attended by an 
intelligent dog celebrated by the Ettrick shepherd. 
Every evening Celt brought home his charge, and 
after seeing them safely housed, came back with 
Jonah to the small room which they shared together. 
The friendship between the old man and the dog was 
firmly established, andJonah declared that his canine 
pet had more sense than half the people he had known 
in his long life. 

In the evening, Celt would often find his way into 
the family room, and join in the frolics of the children, 
good naturedly permitting himself to be made a beast 
of burden if such were the whim of his playfellows, 
But when the voice or step of the master of the house 
was heard, the dog invariably retreated and took 
refuge in Jonah’s sanctum. 

One evening late in March, a lively frolic was 
going on between the three playmates—the dog with 
a fantastic-looking cap upon his head trimmed with 
knots of old ribbon, and a wollen scarf of bright 
colours tied around his neck, was standing in grave 
dignity in front of the blazing fire. Fantasia, with 
an old scarlet crape shawl draped around her, and a 
wool cap of the same colour upon her head, personated 
little Red Riding Hood; and Violet, after much 
practice, had learned to speak in a gruff voice from 
the back of the disguised wolf against which her 
bright golden head was resting. 

It was not the first time this scene had been 
enacted, and the intelligent animal fully understood 
the part he was expected to perform. At the close 
of the dialogue when Violet said: 

“Then I will eat you, my dear,” Celt sprang upon 
the little red figure, clasped her in his strong paws, 
and both rolled together upon the floor, while Violet 
danced and clapped her hands with glee. 

The children had been too much absorbed in their 
noisy play to see that the door had been opened, and 
that Ashford was standing a silent spectator of the 
scene. Celt was the first to detect him ; he instantly 
released Fantasia, and wagging his tail uneasily, 
moved in the direction of the kitchen. 

He abruptly asked: 

“Who taught you to act that scene? Does your 
mother waste her time when I am away, in training 
you for an actress ?” 

“ Mother's getting supper—she don’t know what 
we've been doing. I made the play out of the story 
I read, for I can read now. Celt is a nice wolf, and 
Violet can do well enough now, but I had more 
trouble to make her do her part right than I had with 
the good old dog.” 

Ashford regarded her with @ more approving 
expression than his face often wore when she was 
near him, and he said: 

“I do believe that, after all, you will be worth 
something tome. I wonderif you can sing: your 
voice is wonderfully flexible for so young a child, 
and you ought to be able to sing as well as to act.” 

“Oh, yes, I can sing.” 

Fantasia was always ready for display—all she 
wanted was an audience, for nature had made her 
eager of applause, and she had little of the bashful- 
ness of childhood. With perfect self-possession she 
raised her small voice and sang, “ Mary had a little 
lamb,” with all the effect she could throw into it. 

Her father listened with surprise to the clear, 
childish treble, and little as he understood, or cared 
about music, he knew that, with cultivation, the ma- 
tured voice would be well worth listening to. Fan- 
tasia was encouraged to go on, and she sang the duet 
of “Fanny Gray,” changing her yoice, and giving 
dramatic effect to each part. 

“ By Jove!” he mutuered, “I have had a pearl of 
price entrusted to me, and I have been idiot enough 
never to see its worth before, That child will make 
the greatest actress this country has yet produced.” 

At that moment the storm which had been gather- 
ing, burst forth in a loud roll of thunder, and a vivid 
flash of lightning played on the glass of the narrow 
windows. Fantasia was always singularly affected by 
the electric atmosphere: it excited her to a pitch 
that made her reckless, and the strife of the elements 
did not seem toalarm her. Insummer she frequently 
danced on the lawn when vivid sheet lightning 
played through the evening clouds, and she had often 
said: 

“ That is my light—it was made for me.” 

I believe she was right in one sense, for her nature 
claimed a close affinity with the subtle fluid which 
pervades all space 

Mrs. Ashford camo in to set the table, and with a 
faint smile, she said: 

“Tam very glad you got home before the storm. 





I was afraid you would be o.vertakew by it before you 
reached the Vale.” 

“You feared on my accoum ; I ar really much 
obliged to you, Mrs. Ashford; but such deceit as 
that does not go down with me,” he scornfully re- 
plied. “If the lightning had struck me dead you 
would not have lamented, for then y.ou would have 
had the spending of more than your old friend left 

ou. 

“TI do not think I have been extravayant,” said 
Mrs. Ashford, trying to speak in a calm tone. “ Be- 
fore I married you, I always dressed handsomely 
and becomingly. You often admired my toilette, and 
faded as I am, I should like to try the effect of a re- 
spectable dress upon myself. think I have the 
right to spend a small portion of my income in re- 
plenishing my wardrobe.” 

“Your income! ha! ha! 
are, to be sure, since this | came in! In the 
days when I flattered you by admiring what you 
wore you had pink cheeks, silky hair, and were 
rather a pretty looking wax doll of a woman ; but 
now you are wrinkled, with a complexion that may 
be waxy still, but it’s yellow wax, by Jove!” 

Fantasia started up, and with blazing eyes bounded 
to the floor, and stood in front of him. 

“ You shan’t talk to my mother 80; she’s good and 
pretty, too. I shan’t sing and dance for you again.” 

Ashford, with a forced laugh, said: 

“ What has become of Violet, she was here when I 
came in?” ; 

“She ran away with Celt when she saw you. She's 
afraid of you, but I ain’t.” 

“T’m glad you have so much nerve, for it will be 
the making of you in the time to come.” 

His wife paused in her occupation, and looked ap- 
prehensively at him. What could he mean with re- 
ference to his daughter’s future, she asked herself ? 
Why should he speak of that to which he had hither 
to seemed supremely indifferent? Some new ides 
was working in his brain with reference to the child, 
but what was it? 

Mrs. Ashford was firmly impressed with the be- 
lief that a time would come when her husband would 
break away from all the restraints that bound him, 
and seek the happiness in the outside world which 
he evidently did not care to find in his own home. 

This conviction had been steadily fastening on 
her that at no very distant day she would find herself 
deserted, but as long as her daughter was left to 
her, she believed she could bear with equanimity 
the nce of the man who seemed to revel in the 
insults he habitually heaped upon her. 

He would probably leave her homeless, and nearly 
destitute, but she could labour for a su for her- 
self and child, in the same calling w once 
been remunerative, and she preferred g chil- 
dren to the household drudgery which had so long 
been her portion. But if her evil husband should 
spirit Fantasia away. Her heart sunk like lead in 
her bosom, and the little colour in her face faded out, 
as the possibility dawned on her mind that he might 
take from her that which was more precious than 
gold or lands. 

That remorseless man was capable of anything, 
and she was helpless to defend herself, or to retain 
her child if he saw fit to remove her with himself 
when the hour for his own flight came. Yet, surely 
he would not encumber himself with a wilful child 
like Fantasia. She would be a trouble and expense 
to him, of which he would gladly rid himself. With 
this thought she tried to comfort herself, and allay 
her fears. . 

“ Mother, what did father mean when he said you 
had made me an actress? What is an actress?” 

A shudder thrilled through the listener's frame. 
This then was the key to what Ashford had said. 
She had been very strictly educated, and had that 
unreasonable prejudice against theatrical people 
which is often found ; so, gentle and kind in her judg- 
ment as Mrs. Ashford ordinarily was, she replied, 
with asperity : 

“ An actress is a woman who plays a false part on 
the boards of a theatre, till all truth and nature are 
forgotten as dreams of the past.” 

“What is the theatre ?” was the next question. 

“Tt isa house to which worldly people go to be 
amused. There is music, dancing, and fine scenery, 
but the last is not half as beautiful as our fields in 
summer time, and the singing of the birds is sweeter 
to you and me than all the fine music of the orches- 
tra. It is fresh and pure, as I wish my precious 
darling to be.” 

“ But I'd like to see all those things, and I'd love 
to dance on the stage, too.” 

“That is what you shall never'do with nty con- 
sent. I had rather see you dead, muchas I love 
you, than haye you exhibit yourself for the amuse- 
ment of other people. Go to sleep now, and forget 
all this nonseuse.” 

“T ain't sleepy—I could fly up to the top wall, I 
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believe, and my, feet won't keep still. I wish you 
ladn’t put me to bed until I had danced again.” 

“You are always excitable when there is a storm, 
Fanty, and I am afraid your spirit claims kindred 
with the lightning. The thunder is rolling away at 
Jast, and you will be able to sleep presently, if you 
will try to be quiet.” 

“ But if I can’t be quiet what’s the use of trying ? 
Let me look out of the window, please ; I want to see 
the clouds pass away, and the stars peeping at me.” 

“No, dear; you would take cold—lie where you 
are, and I will soothe you to rest,” 

Mrs. Ashford sat down beside the nervous crea- 
ture, and caressed her head and face till the eye- 
lids fers over the large dark eyes, and the red 
lips se into a peaceful smile. She had often 
soothed Fantasia to re in the same way before, 
and while doing so had prayed over her; but never 
had her supplication for heavenly guidance for her 
child been so passionately earnest as they were on 
that night. i 

The voice of her husband spoke from the half- 
ovened door in a more civil tone than he often used. 

“Cherub, come and look at your dress. If one 
must buy fine things, it is better to have them of the 
best quality.” 

Mrs. Ashford coldly replied : 

“I do not wish you to flatter me by such words as 
those, Hiram. I can’t place faith in them after what 
you said to me this evening. ° 

“Don’t be foolish, Laura, but accept the olive 
branch when it is held out to you. I begin to see 
dimly that a Christian should try to control his 
temper.’ I am going to try and do better, for I 
should be sorry to think that my wife has cause to 
deem me a hypocritical pretender, in a matter of such 
vital importance. I have been talking with Mr. 
Leslie, and he has made ‘me feel how necessary it is 
that profession and practice should agree.” 

Mrs. Ashford earnestly regarded him while he 
thus spoke, and, with a faint sigh, said : 

“T hope you are quite in earnest, but when you 
first came home this evening, you must have for- 
gotten Mr. Leslie's teachings. You said some very 
hard things to me, Hiram.” 

“ By Jove! I believe a. woman will forgive any- 
thing sooner than.a wound to her vanity !” 

“T am willing to do what I can, and if you will 
only treat me more kindly before my child, I shall be 
contented. Of late, you have scarcely seemed to 
notice or care for her. 

“ Because I have been blind not to see what a gem 
she is. Why, that child will develope into some- 
thing wonderful; she has an artistic temperament, 
with powers that, when they are cultivated properly, 
will make her an infant phenomenon.” . 

His wife sunk on a chair in great agitation, and 
tremulously asked : 

“ What kind of talent have you discovered in her ? 
Fantasia is too young to be trained to anything except 
goodness and truth, and her abilities, such as they 
may be, are of a very childish and wilful order.” 

“As to the wilfulness that can be ground out of 
her, if compulsion be necessary; but I shall know 
how to make my plans effective through her own 
vanity, and love of display. I saw the little scene 
she aeted with Violet and the dog, and inits way, it 
was perfect. She will become a great actress if she 
has the advantage of good training, and the women 
who distinguish themselves in that line make enor- 
mous fortunes.” 

Mrs. Ashford found courage to say: 

“You overrate her talent, and I would sooner lay 
her in her coffin than see her adopt the life you are 
planning for her.. She would be lost, body and soul, 
and you, her father, professing to be a religious man, 
dare not offer her up as @ victim to your desire for 
gain. I think better of you than that, Mr. Ashford.” 

“Do you?” he sneered; “then you had better 
lower the standard by. which you judge me. As to 
her moral training, since you are so anxious about 
that, you could always be near her, to restrain her 
exuberant spirits.” 

Mrs. Ashford drearily shook her head. 

““No—she would soon escape from me—refuse to 
be guided by me in the atmosphere of flattery and 
excitement in which she would live. I cannot con- 
sent to your wishes; my daughter is a sacred trust 
confided. to me, and I must domy duty by her as I 
understand it.” 

“The child is also mine, and I have the right to 
control her destiny. It shall be a brilliant one, if I 
can make it so; but fortune may smile on me more 
brightly than she has hitherto done, and wealth may 
come to us before it is necessary to think of what 
Fantasia may or may not be. Iam merely speculating 
on the chances of the future, Laura; and if I am 
successful in other matters, in a few years I shall 
leave the Vale, and seek a wider sphere, and in the 
meantime our daughter must be educated for the new 
life that will then open to her. I have been a suc- 





cessful teacher, and I shall do what I can for her, 
She has a sweet voice, andI will get your old piano 
put in order and you shall give her lessons.” 

“J shall be glad to have it done,” she said; “ but 
I am afraid I have lost all brilliancy of touch, and 
my hands will no longer match the ivory of the 
keys, as you used once to assure me they did.” 

“Did i ? well, that was a lover's nonsense, you 
know. I daresay the keys have grown yellow enough 
too in all these years, and the contrast will not be so 
very great after all. Now that you have means of 
your own, why should you not get a servant to help 

ou?” 

“T did not know that you would allow a strange 
servant about the house, or I should have spoken of 
it before.” 

“Tam going to turnover a new leaf,as my mother 
used to say, andI hope the page will have nothing 
upon it that I shall be ashamed to have others read. 
I have called myself a Christian; but I have acted 
more like a heathen than anything else.” 

Ashford intended to be kinder to her, for he 
wished to win over Fantasia, and he knew that so 
long as her mother was treated with contumely, the 
child would shrink from him. 

He fully intended to test his daughter's capacity in 
every way, and had sufficient cultivation, in spite of 
his coarse nature, to fit him to judge of the proba- 
bilities af success in the arduous career he believed 
she would eagerly undertake when the proper time 
arrived. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Tue storm that raged on the previous night had 
passed away, leaving the atmosphere of crystalline 
clearness. The sun shone brightly into the windows 
of the pleasant sitting-room at Lilliput. 

Mr. Whitney, looking as brisk as usual, was exa- 
mining the: Jimes, while his wife sat in her usual 
corner, busily plying her needle. 

“It is very. stratge that I do not hear from Mrs. 
Brent. She promised faithfully to write to me, and 
let me know what steps were taken by the guardian 
of that childto get possession of her again, yet weeks 
have gone by, and I have not had a line.” 

“She may have been ill after the exposure to cold 
and rain when she came to us,” suggested Mrs, 
Whitney. “The advertisement is still in the news- 
paper, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, it is still there,and the reference to Mr. 
Boyle puzzles me more than anything else. Why 
shduld he, who was the abettor of the child’s abduc- 
tion, be the person to whom information is to be 
given of her place of concealment? I hope there is 
no treachery on the part of that reverend gentle- 
man.” 


“Tf there had been, we should have heard from 
the child’s uncle before this time. I think her aunt 
must have managed so cleverly as to inspire her hus- 
band with confidence in him as a suitable agent to 
recover his ward.” 

“T hope you are right, Carrie ; but my experience 
of men has taught me to mistrust the most of them. 

Mrs, Wisner could make no consoling reply to 
this, so she took up the newspaper, and running her 
eyes over the columns, came at last to the advertise- 
ment she had read many times before. It ran thus: 

“ A thousand pounds reward is offered for the re- 
covery of a child, two years of age, who was taken 
from her friends on the fourteenth of January. A 
middle-aged woman of respectable appearance was 
the agent of this abduction, and any information con- 
cerning her will also be liberally paid for. The child 
was fair, with blue eyes, and golden hair, inclined to 
curl. She is small for her age, and she answers to 
the uameof Violet. Any information concerning the 
whereabouts of such a child, if addressed to tho Rev. 
Jerome Boyle, No. 83, —— street, London, will be 
promptly attended to.” 

“ Did not Mrs. Brent say that her mistress livedin 
somesmall town? Yet this advertisement is expressed 
in such a manner as to lead to the belief that London 
was the place from which Violet was removed.” 

“Just fancy what use such a man as Ashford would 
make of what I was told concerning her.” 

“ It surprises me after what his wife said about that 
letter, that he has not made an effort before this to 
discover something from you.” 

“ Oh, he’s deep, and sharp, too, and he has been 
getting ready forme. But he’ll find out nothing that 

am not willing to tell him.” 

“But he may have seen this and replied toit,” she 
said, pointing to the advertisement. “ For a thousand 
pounds he would sell his own child.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

After a slight pause, Mrs. Whitney said: 

“ Violet will not be interfered with, I am certain. 
I have intuitive faith in Mr. Boyle, aud you will find 
out that I am right.” 

“T hope so. Ah, there isa ring at the door.” 





She gathered up her work and passed through a 
side door, as the one opening from the hall was un- 
closed to admit Mr. Ashford. 

* Ah, so it’s you, Ashford,” said Mr. Whitney, 
with as much graciousness as he could command. 
“Come to the fire—the air must be rather sharp out- 
side, though the day is so beautifully clear.” 

“T rather enjoyed the ride. 1 wished to see you 
particularly.” 

“Very well—I am at your service.” 

Ashford drew near the fire, held his benumbed 
hands over the blaze, and seemed for the moment only 
to think of making himself comfortable. Whitney 
watched him curiously, and a little impatiently, but 
he did not suffer his anxiety to appear. 

Ashford carelessly said: 

“T suggested to Laura that it will be well for her 
to hire a good servant to do the work of the house, 
and I hope you know of one you can recommend.” 

The lawyer marvelled if this was what brought 
Ashford to his house that morning, but he briskly 
replied : 

“T am the very one you should have applied to, 
for I know exactly the person you want. Old Roberts 
is dead. His housekeeper is a respectable middle- 
aged woman, and she is anxious to obtain a respect- 
able home with fair wages: she will be a treasure 
to Mrs. Ashford, for she understands her business, 
and is faithful in its performance.” 

“ Of course the woman knows how to cook well ; 
that is the main thing, so I will engage her on your 
recommendation, and she can come to the Vale as 
soon as she chooses. Of course, as Mrs. Ashford’s 
banker, you will settle as to the terms, and pay her 
when the money is due.” * 

“Certainly, if such be Mrs. Ashford’s wish, and I 
understand you to say it is.” 

“ Of course it is. I cannot afford to pay the wages 
Fanty needs more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon her, and her mother would have too 
much to do if she had not someone to assist her.” 

Whitney was quite mystified by this sudden in- 
terest in the wife and daughter Ashford had hitherto 
treated as if they were of the smallest possible con- 
sequence to him. 

The lawyer wished to lead the conversation to- 
wards Violet, and he said: 

“T will arrange all that is necessary with Lethe, 
aud I am glad that Mrs. Ashford will have so good 
a servant ; for the additional charge of a young child 
like Violet must, under the old condition of things, 
have become a burden to her. By the way, have 
you discovered anything?” 

“T-have discovered much more than you would 
care for me to know, I fancy,” replied Ashford, look- 
ing him searchingly in the face. 

The lawyer bore the scrutiny with perfect cool- 
ness. 

“Why am I particularly interested in your re- 
searches, my dear sir? The child is an object of 
compassion to me on account of her peculiar position ; 
but beyond that, I have nothing to do with her af- 
fairs.” : 

“Ah, indeed! if that is the case, why then did you 
mix yourself up with them when the woman who 
brought her to this neighbourhood came to you for 
assistance? You see that I have taken pains to 
ferret out all that can be known here, and I came to- 
day prepared to demand such information as to the 
antecedents of Violet as you may know.” 

“Mr. Ashford, I am the last man to apply to for 
such a purpose. I shall be glad if you will explain 
yourself,” 

“Tt is useless for you to pretend ignorance of the 
facts I have gathered with infinite paivs; for I am 
determined to find out why, and by whom, this child 
was thrown on the compassion of strangers, as she 
was on mine.” 

“ Not altogether on your compassion, I think, Mr. 
Ashford,” said the other, significantly. “I under- 
stood from your wife that a considerable sum of 
money was found in the basket with her, and a regu- 
lar stipend was promised, if you retained her.” 

“T daresay you knew all about that before Mrs. 
Ashford told you; for the letter in which the money 
was enclosed was written by yourself. You were not 
very complimentary to me, but I do not care for that. 
If 1 am to be the guardian of Violet, I have the right 
to know all that can be told about her.” 

“T have nothing to tell you. I know no more of 
her name than you do, nor have I the least clue to 
her friends. As to the letter, you are welcome to 
your own opinion concerning it, but you would find 
it rather diilicult to prove m3 to be the author of it, 
I fancy.” 

“I donot care to prove-it to the satisfaction of 
anyone but myself; and I have no doubt that you 
wrote it. I have ascertained that a woman and child 
travelied in the stage-coach to the toll-house, a mile 

‘hence, inthe month.of January. They arrived there 
‘about dusk, bringing: with them a large travelling 
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trunk, which was very lightly packed. On one end 
of the trunk were two letters nearly effaced, but the 
woman at the gate remembered that they were J. B.” 

“You seem to have commenced your investiga- 
tions like a regular detective,” said the lawyer, with 
a faint sneer he found impossible to repress. 

“The woman after some difficulty, obtained a car- 
riage to take her to Mr, John’s house in the valley. 
A boy was sent with her to bring the vehicle back, 
as she said she was a cousin of Mr. Johu’s house- 
keeper, and meant to passa night with her. 

He paused again, and Whitney only ssid: 

“Umph! nothing uncommon in that.” 

“Perhaps not, but thatis not the gist of my story. 
The stranger did not remain there more than an 
lour.* After a private interview with Mr. John, his 
carriage was made ready, and he placed the woman 
and child in it, together with a large wicker basket 
she had brouglit in the trunk. He drove off with 
the child, and never returned. The carriage was 
brought.back on the following morning by your ser- 
vant Tom.” 

“You have taken infinite pains, I must say; but 
what have I to do with Mr. Hodge John or his pro- 
tegée?” 

“On the following night, you took the same woman, 
without the child, to the toll-house from which she 
had gone the previous evening. She made efforts to 
conceal her face, but Mrs. Gandy knew her again by 
her voiee and dress. You waited till the stage came 
along, and then placed her in it; talking earnestly 
with her to the last moment, but in so guarded atone 
that nothing could be learned of the subject of your 
conversation. I think Ihave made out a clear case 
of circumstantial evidence, and now I ask wlhry am I 
to be kept in ignorance of the real position of the 
child I am to rear as my own?” 

Mr. Whitney asked: 

“ Have you applied to Mr. John for information ?” 

Ashford blushed slightly, and his brows knit to- 
gether with a heavy frown. 

“ T have not been fairly treated either by you or 
Mr. Johu. I should at least know as much of her 
antecedents as you or he can tell me.” 

“You would gain nothing by doing so, Mr. Ash- 
ford, and might lose a great deal. I can tell you no- 
thing more than you have found out for yourself, for 
the simple reason that Iam as much in the dark as 
to the name and former residence of Violet as you 
yourself are. The woman who brought her here re- 
tused to reveal either.” 

“ Did she not tell you why it was necessary to con- 
ceal the child ?” 

“ She admitted that Violet was removed from her 
friends to save her from the power of an unscrupu- 
lous guardian.” 

“JT am compelled to accept your assurances ; but 
what would you say if I told you that I had already 
communicated with the person referred to in the ad- 
vertisement ?” 

‘The lawyer coldly replied: 

“T thought it probable that ‘you would seek such 
information. But if Mr. Boyle enlightened you as to 
who and what Violet is, why did you apply to me?” 

“Because I believe he is more interested in keep- 
ing the place of her retreat concealed, than heis in 
accomplishing the wishes of the man who published 
that advertisement.” 

“Will you permit me to read Mr. Boyle’s letter ? 
I shall be better able to judge his true meaning after 
doing so.” 

Ashford drew forth a yellow envelope with the 
post-mark of London, and after some hesitation, he 
gave it into the lawyer’s hands. 

Whitney opened the letter, on which, in clear eali- 
graphy, the following lines were traced: 

“Loudon, March 5th, 18—, 

“Mr. ASurorD.—Sir,—I received your communi- 
cation in reply to the advertisement referred to, of- 
fering a thousand pounds reward for any informa- 
tion concerning a child who mysteriously disappeared 
last January. 

“You will be sorry to hear that you were not the 
first person to reveal her place of retreat. The wo- 
man who took her to the Vale has been traced, and 
a full confession forced from her ; so you see the sum 
offered cannot be claimed by you. But Iam autho- 
rised to say to you that the thousand pounds shall 
be paid to you at once, if you will pledge yourself to 
cease all inquiries respecting little Violet, and keep 
her well and safe till the time comes for reclaiming 
her by her friends. Should that day never arrive, she 
will not be left a burden on your hands; for, in any 
case, she will be properly provided for. 

“Why the child was secretly removed is po con- 
cern of yours, and you will gain no information, in- 
quiye as you may. Such precautions have been taken 
as must baflie all attempts on your part to under- 
stand why Violet is separated from her kindred, and 
placed among strangers. 


| 





vice for utter strangers without adequate remunera- 
tion, I am authorised to inform you that an annuity 
of five hundred pounds per annum will’ be paid to 
you, in addition to the sum already promised, and the 
day may come in which your young charge can 
richly repay you forthe fatherly care it is 860 evi- 
dently to your interest to bestow 
oblige me by writing immediately, and letting me 
know your ultimatum. Respectfully, 
“Jzrome BOYLE,” 


With an intense feeling of relief, Mr. Whitney re-" 


turned the letter. By what means Mrs. Brent had 


checkmated the husband of ‘her mistress he could not’ 


divine, but it was very evident that it had been done. 
That her guardian was not aware of Violet’s retreat 
he felt assured, and for the present'she was safe. 

“ This promises to bea very good thing for yon, 
Ashford, and T advise you to accept the’ trust on the 


terms proposed.” A thousand pounds are not pi¢ked' 


up every day.” 


“That may be true enough, but ifthe child bea 


great heiress, as I begin to suspect, the sum offered 
is shabby to the last degree.” 

““Tf—yes, that is an important little-word,-which I 
verily believe has more significance ‘than amy other 
in the language. Take what is offered, my dear sir, 
and perform your duties towards Violet in‘a-fatherly 
manner.” 

“T have already written,” replied Asliford, indif- 
ferently. “This letter came three days ago; and ‘I 
did not’take long todecide on my course. | “I accepted 
the offer ; but that does not bind me to use no ef- 
forts to find out the whole story connected with that 
child.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Ashford, but I cannot agree with 
you. In taking this money you tacitly bind yourself 
to respect the conditions on which it is given. T 
certainly think you are in honour bound ‘to respect 
the secrecy that seems so vitally necessary to insure 
the safety of your little ward’” 

“T shall not compromise the last, so make’ yourself 
easy on that score. I have probably made mry ‘last 
attempt for a long time to fathom this singular #ffair. 
I am glad the child was sent to my house; for, ‘one 
way or another, she will be-worth a great deal to me 
yet. But I must be going, for'T have'an engagement.” 

“For the present, this affair is settled, then, T 
will see about the servant, and send her toMrs, Ash- 
ford.” 

“My wife is much indebted ‘to you'for your good 
opinion of her,” said Ashford, with a slight sneer. 
“ Good-morning.” 

“ What a gracelessscamp!” muttered'Whitney. “ If 
Ashford could ve Pee out the name of that poor 
infant’s guardian, he would act the part of a Judas 
without scruple. Money is the only god he worships, 
though he is always trying to impress others~with 
the belief that he is a follower of Him who said, 
‘Heap not up riches, for they will take wings to 
themselves and fly away.’” 

Mrs. Whitney here came in, and eagerly asked : 

“Did Mr. Ashford come to say that he had seen 
that advertisement ?” 

“Yes, and your intuitions were correct concerning 
Mr. Boyle, as they usually arein most things. I have 
read his letter to Ashford. and he seems'as anxious to 
keep the whereabouts of the child from being known 
as, we can be.” 

“Thank heaven for that?” 

The lawyer described ‘the interview which had 
just taken place. His wife'listened with ‘fixed atten- 
tion, and after reflecting a few moments, said : 

“Two women have provéd more than a match for 
one man, wicked as he must be; but I should like 
to know how the thing was managed. “Mrs. Brent 
will write to you and explain, I suppose, whenever 
she is permitted to do so.” 

“I hope the post to-morrow wil! bring me’some- 
thing from her.” 

This hope was not disappointed, for -a letter came 
on the following day; but nothing could have been 
more unsatisfactory that its contents. Mrs. Brent 
only wrote: 

“T am quite safe, and ‘in good spirits, formy young 
lady has managed so cleverly in my abseuce, that 
our secret is safe. The husband is satisfied that the 
child is no longer in his way, and she has apparently 
reconciled herself to the loss of herniece. I dare 
not explain. 

“T am on the eve of embarking with my mistress, 
and we may be absent several years. If you will 
send a few lines occasionally to the address of Mr. 
B—., he will let us know how our little darling is 
getting on with her new friends. 

“ With grateful thanks to yourself and Mrs. W., I 
am, yours truly, Jupiru B——)” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue ImrroveMENTS or Parts.—A statue in rélief 


“As you cannot be expected to perform this ser- | of the Emperor Napoleon on the fagade of the newly- 


upon her. You will’ 





erected portion of the Tuileries, fronting the quay, 
between the Pavillons de Lesdiguidres and La 
Tremonille, has just been exposed to view by tho 
removal of the scaffolding. An inscription under- 
neath runs thus :—*Napoleon TI., Emperor, rebuilt 
from 1861 to 1868, in the Palace of the Tuileries,'the 
wing raised from 1607 to 1663 by Henry IV., Louis 
XIIL., and Louis XIV.” 





FACETI2, 
Ce 
Tue oldest lady of titltX—-Old Lady Day. 
Wuart are the most unsocial things in the world? 
Mitestones. You never see two of them together. 


A HUSBAND, on béing told, the other evening, that 
his wife had lost her: temper, replied. that Je, was 
glad of it, for it.wasra very: bad one. 

“Sex here, misther,’” said an Irish lad of seven 
summers, who was‘ driven up’a tree by adog, “if 
you don’t take that dog away,T’ll eat up all-your 
apples.” ) 

Murpny was asked why it was so diffictilf to wake 
him in the mornipg. “Indeed, master, it’s because 
of taking your own advi¢e, always*to attend to what 
= about ; so, whenever I sleeps, I pays attintion to 

ag 





AN ELECTION TRICK. 

Elections are very demoralising, During a; hotly- 
contested election at Shrewsbury, in the reign, of 
George the First, an,old, half-pay officer, who was a 
non-resident burgess, was ‘brought down from Lon- 
don.at the expense of Mr..Kynaston, one, of the can- 
didates, and /hospitably entertained, for.a.week ‘by 
that gentleman’s political sup Qn..the fol- 
lowing ‘day he recorded his, vote for the opposition 
candidate. When asked why he hadjaceepted the 
hospitalities of the one side.and.voted for the other, 
he jauntily replied that, following the,advice of his 
6ld general, the Dake of Marlborough, he .had 
“ quartered, himself on.the enemy.” 


“Your young friend Wigsby should be a good 
lawyer,” said Smith to Robinson; “atleast, he hasia 
large collection of law books; nobly bound.” + Sir,” 
said Robinson, “you appear to think that law-is bind- 
ing.” Smith has offered ‘a reward forthe meaning. 


Tue need of brevity aud point in addresses to chil- 
dren is well illustrated by a story of « cl D 
who wearied a little girl by @ long sermon, sal as he 
was gathering himself mp.for a new, assault, she 
cried out: ‘Oh, mother, he isn’tgoing to stop at all ; 
he’s swelling up again !” 

‘A RENOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Mr. P.: “ What is ‘the meaning, dear, of the 
word ‘dictionary’ ‘being stuck the wall 
within our area gate? I have observed it these two 
mornings.” 

Mrs. P.: “ Really, 'T caii’t tell. It must be.some 
achene of thatinfatuated cook. Ihave no doubt it 
conveys some private signal ‘to the’ pdlice constable 
who is so ofteniurking in‘the‘area—her Richard, as 
she calis‘him. - But I'll ring the bell and insist upon 
knowing. (Rings the'bdlland causes codk'to appear!) 
Now, cook, I thought I tol@you that ff :you didn’t 
warn the policeman off'the premises I showld warn 
you off?” 

Cook: ““Yes,-ma’am” 

Mrs. P.: “Well, then, -what is the meaning of the 
private signal your master has seen against the 
area wall?” 

Cook: Private signal; ma'am?” 

Mrs. P.: “Yes, private signal; “you know ‘very 
well what’ I mean—the picee of paper with the word 
‘ dictionary * upon it!” 

Cook: “La, ma’an, why; that be jast what you told 
me to do. ‘Poor Richard can’t read writing, and I’ve 
been made promise not'to speak to*him ; su the only 
way I could warn him off, as you ordered, was by’ a 
printed notice. He can read printed letters, you see, 
ma’am, and-our Samivelsaid as‘ how’ all I’d got to do 
was, to cut Dick-shun-airy out of a book, and stick it 
up where he’d see it.” 


AN Irish attorney, not proverbial for his prcbity, 
was robbed one night in going from Wicklow to'‘Du 
lin. His father, next day, meeting Baron O’Grady, 
said: “My Jord, have you heard of my son’s rob- 
bery?” “No,” replied the baron; “whom did he 
rob?” 

A GENTLEMAN went. to a masked ball quite un~ 
expectedly, arrayed iua gorgeous costume. An ac” 
quaintance addressed him: “Glad to.see you here; 
but did not know you were to come, sir.” “‘l'ecumsy’ 
be blowed,” ejaculated the distinguished man. “1’m 
the Dake of Buckingham.” 

“Hat PELLOW,” AND “ THat Grew.” —A clergy- 
man‘ recently married a couple, and the pair had 
scarcely left the church when a rich banker rushed 
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in, and, having heard the facts, expressed his disgust 
that his daughtershould have married “ that fellow.” 
The bauker had but. just left, when in rushed a 
wealthy broker, who, on hearing the facts, expressed 
his disgust.at his son’s marrying “that girl.” An 
even thing all round. 
“WHO MADE DE PALINGS?” 
The Rev. Newman Hall told the following 

in the course of lecture in Sheffield, on his recent 
visit to America. An illiterate negro preacher said 
to his congregation : 


“My bredren, when de fust man Adam was made, 


he was made of wet clay, and set up agin de palings 
to dry.” 

“Do you'say,” said one of the congregation, “dat 
Adam was made ob wet clay, and set up agin do 
palings' to dry?” 

“ Yes, sar, I do.” 

“ Who made de palings ?” 

“Sit down, sar,” said the preacher, sternly, 
“such questions as that would upset my system of 
theology.” 

A “Sprritep” Repiy.—A poor fellow, on being 
rescued from drowning, was asked to take some 
spirits and water. “No, I thank you,” replied he, 


; 


“Thave had water enough already:; I'll take the: 


spirits alone.” 

“ PERSEVERE, persevere,” said an old lady to her 
maid. “It’s the only way you can accomplish great 
things.” One.day eight apple di ings were sent 
downstairs, and they all Pa ea “ Sally, were 
are those dumplings?” ‘I managed to get throngh 
with them, ‘ma’am,” replied Sally. “Why, how on 
earth did you manage to get through so many dump- 
lings?” “T persevered, ma’am.” 

CONTUGAL CRITICISM. 

Precocious Youth: “Mamma, has your tongue got 
legs ?” 

Mamma: “No, my dear—why do you ask ?” 

Precocious Youth: “ Because papasays it’s always 
running.” 


Mr. Grorer Train Canpip.—Mr. George Francis 
Train having been asked by the American Working 
Women’s Association to deliver a lecture, reptied :— 
“My Bp. moe are too pointed, nry ideas too strongly 
defined, mry Radicalism too practical, I am afraid, to 
do any good; I tread on too many corns; I raise too 
much antagonism; my audiences are too mixed; 
caste is too severely marked. No theorist, my acts 
create hisses ; hence even your association will be at 
loggerheads, I fear, with my views.” 

Tue Largest From America.—The Alabama 
claims are half.caste.—The Owl. 

“Tue Narurat Limits or INTERNATIONAL AR- 
UITRATION.”—As far as you can go.—The Owl. 

ADVICE TO THOSE ABOUT TO GO TO LAw.--First 
ask yourself this question: “ Are ‘you morally in the 
right?” If the anewer is “No,” go to law by all 
nieans, you'll be certain to win.— Tomahawk. 

TE Lord Chief Justice is likely to have'a cheerful 
time of is ~ the example set in the case of Saurin v. 
Starr is followed by many people. We may expect 
to see Mra. Fitzmaurice floes bringing = action 
against Lady Adela Flash for excluding her from the 
celebrated Tuesday evenings in Perceval Square. 
Or, what is more of a parallel in the aspect of the 
case, Mr. Bill Lockit will bring an action against Her 
Majesty's Government for refusing to accommodate 
Mr. Lockit any more in Millbank.— Tomahawk. 

MAKING UP FOR IT. 

Lady: “Bat if you hunt five days a-week, you 
can't have time for anything else.” 

Forhunter : “Oh, yes, I do lots of thing; and'then 
Tam churehwarden on Sunday, don’t you know ?”— 
Punch. 

A Preastnc ConrvicTion.—There are certain 
theatres in London to which we go, feeling sure that 
if — delighted ourselves, we are certain to see 
others transported,such is the character of the pieces 
prodetede tent oa 

CUTTING IT FINE. 

The Controller of Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
has issued a Circular to the public Offices, urging 
greater economy in the consumption of quill pens, 
which, judging from Mr, Greg’s cutting remarks, ap- 
pear to be very wastefully used between ten and 
luur. Ag this is a qnestion of pounds, shillings, and 
pens, the nation having to stump up a large sum 
very year for the supply of these quills, the Con- 
voller is no doubt right in making a pounce upon 
What seems decided abuse. But, perhaps,ia still 
nore necessary reform would be effected, if the con- 
sunption of another article in constant use in Govern- 
nent offices could be lessened—Red Tape.—Punch. 


_Goopy Four Saos.—By the more humane far- 
tery whieh “The British Goodenough Horseshoe 


” 


Company” wish to introduce, it appears that the 
horse is likely to be the gainer. On this account 
alone, therefore, the object of the company jis .good 
enough for us to wish it suecess.—Punch. 

CARRIED WITHOUT A Division.—A dinner was 


| lately given at one of the great hotels, to bring the 


Australian preserved meatiuto notice. If, by the in- 
troduction into England of these provisions, which 
seem to be moderate in price, some of those amongst 
us, who now seldom, if ever, taste animal food, can 
get a good nourishing meal, everyone . must, wish 
success to. such a meritorious case of dish-establish- 
ment. 


NICE POLICE NEWS FROM WIGAN. 

The other day at Wigan a publican and collier 
were tried’ for brutally assaulting a policeman who 
had called at the house of the former after midnight. 
He knocked him down, kicked him, and, says the 
local report, “ tried to hold him over.a firé—a pei form- 
ance in which they succeeded for a short time.” The 
publican was fined ten pounds: the accomplice half. 
Policemen ‘are evidently not very highly valued at 
Wigan. There is a touch of professional begs in 
the collier’s putting the policeman on the coals. - 
sibly they had been bitten by the pantomines, in 
which the guardians of the peace ‘are generally 
roasted.— Punch. 





“BLIGHTED BLOSSOM.” 


Ort. flowers that deck the.early green, 
Or cling o'er spring-time’s budding }bower, 
Hang out beside the wakening stream 
Before their ripe and sunny hour; 
Some chilling wind perlraps jays them low, 
Maybe, some kindling warmth, too, 
Has caused their early petals blow, 
For colder days to come and pierce them through. 
Just so with hearts, the fairest flowers ; 
That earth has ever known to yield, 
Pining when young within impri bowers, 
Blighted fore’er in-earth’s productive field. 
See the young maid, delicate and fair, 
With bloom inlaid upon the winning cheek ; 
And eyes that light up everywhere, 
With gladness where they chance to meet. 
Tripping about in childhood’s home, 
Where darkness ne’er was wont to frown ; 
Too soon she leaves those scenes of joy, 
To roam where glooms come sadly down. 


See yon gray top of ancient dome, 
"Neath which the night-owls shriek. 
A solemn sight this darksome home, 
Where sisters mute their silent vigils keep. 
’Tis there we see that young and lovely face, 
Bereft of home and every kindred dear ; 
Her penances come flowing on apace, 
While chastenings thicken, tho’ she does not fear, 


Devoted to her cause she labours through, 
Bearing scoffs whence pity ought to flow, 
And jeers*from foes she e’er considered true, 
Without ia friend to soothe her woe. 
There with afflictions heavy chide, 
And sorrows freezing her around, 
This pale-faced maiden sought to hide, * 
A blighted flower on tainted ground. 


The world we ouglit not to exclude, 
"Tis not our sacred rule. Is’t so? 
’Tis not to:mope in silence crude, 
But 'mongst all nations widely sow. 
But ne'er the tempters can us foil, 
With lures deceptive that they wear, 
For man must onward sue his toil, 
And woman help-meet tend her share. 
Gxo. C. Swatrn. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Vienna Wut BREAD.—Professor Horsford gives 
the following recipe for making the celebrated Vi- 
enna white bread: In the first place, great care is 
taken in the preparation of the flour. Scrupulous 
neatness and cleanliness are observed in‘all the pro- 
cesses of preparing the yeast and dough. Thedough 
is placed in an oven somewhat of the type of the 
aerotherme, that is, surrounded by currents of heated 
air, maintaining a uniform temperature of about 380 
deg. By an arrangement of steam pipes, jets of 
steam are introduced into the oven to maintain an 
atmosphere saturated with moisture, and so retard 
the evaporation of water from the loaf during all the 
early part of the baking. Wh en the loaf has attained 
its fullest distension and is penetrated by myriads uf 
minute pores, the steam is shut’ off, and a side door, 
communicating with a separate ite from'that which 
heats the oven, is opened. From this the heat of an 
intense blaze is flashed into the ov.2n, to be reflected 








from the low, glazed, tile roof,.and tive that requi- 








site delicate red tint to the surface, which at the 
same time charges:a thin crast with/an aroma which 
is the product of roasting—an essential oil—most 
grateful to the palate. This part of the operation is 
brief, and is'watched through a glass door. When 
complete the loaves are taken from the tins and im- 
mediately varnished with warm milk or water, with 
which a little good:melted butter has been incorpo’ 
rated.. The water of the milk quickly evaporates, 
and leaves a fine glazed surface. We can testify 
from considerable personal experience that the Vi- 
— bread and-beer are the best to be found any- 
where. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Sultan of Zanzibar has imprisoned the man 
Moosa, who gave false intelligence regarding Dr. 
Livingstone. 

Burns’s only surviving son is nowliving in Chelten- 
ham, and has reached the advanced age of seventy- 
two. 

A CrrcuLar. has. been issued announcing the de- 
termination of the council to hold the Workmen's In- 
ternational Exhibition in 1870 instead of 1869. 


SouTHERN Russia, and-its rich wheat lands, cry 
aloud for cheap labour, where the population, already 
sparse, is reduced in its effect by the demands of the 
Greek Church, which on an average admits not more 
than twenty working days per month. 

A spxcies of dwarf fossil elephant has been dis- 
coveredin the.island of Malta by Mr. Busk. Accord- 
‘ing to a communication made by him to the Zoologi- 
cal Society its height is only from 2} feet to 3 feet. 
Another species previously discovered by Dr. Fal- 
coner had a height of only 4} feet. 

Prorgsson TARDIEN says articles dyed with 
coralline have lately gone over to France from Eng- 
land, and he warns the public to avoid purchasing 
them, since they are as dangerous as ladies’ dresses 

with Schweinfurth green, which a very few 
‘years ago caused the death of ‘several persons. 

Scuoon FoR SHEPHERDS IN FRANCE.—The Frencls 
Government is determined to establish a school for 
the instruction of youths for shepherds ; the locality 
selected is the Imperial Sheep Farm of the Haut 
Tingry, in the department of the Pas de Calais, 
where there is a magnificent flock of merinos and 
half-breeds, from which a considerable number of 
rams are supplied to farmers and breeders all over 
the country. -The farm comprises about 500 acres 
iof land. 

DiscoveRY OF OLD Frescors.—A Jocal paper 
istates’ that a short time since some curious mural 
paintings were discovered on the north wall of the 
parish church of Bradfield Combust, Suffolk, now be- 
ing restored under the supervision of Mr. Penrose. 
They probably date from the fourteenth century. 
One represents St. George and the Dragon ; another, 
St. Christopher fording the stream with the infant 
Saviour upon his shoulder ; while a third is supposed 
to portray a seraph, but is not so distinct as the 
others. The many coats of whitewash by which 
they are hidden have been removed as carefully as 
possible, and it is to be hoped that it may not be 
found necessary to cover them again with plaster. 
They are wéll worthy of a visit, as is also the curions 
old church itself, which has long been in a dilapidated 
and, in some respects, dangerous condition. The cen- 
tral, fresco may be intended to point to the water of 
baptism, the conflict with sin being figured on the one 
side, and the joy of heaven on the other. 

Sincine For A Fortune.—The Vienna jouraals 
mention that a curious will has just ‘been left by « 
rich and eccentric octogenarian named Stanislas 
Poltzmary, who lately died on his property near 
Pesth. After bequeathing pensions to all his old 
servants, and alms to the poor, he sets down an ex- 
traordinary clause instituting as his universal lezatee 
M. Francois Lotz, Hungarian by origin, and a notary 
by occupation in a little town near Vienna But tle 
testator annexes one condition: “ My property,” he 
wrote, “ will belong to M. Lotz when he shali have 
sung, either at La Scala ‘in Milan or the San Carlo in 
Naples, the parts of Otello, in the opera of that name, 
and that of Elvino in the ‘Sonnambula.’ I do not 
dispose of my wealth in this‘manner for the sake of 
being thought an original, but having been present 
four years ago at an evening party in Vienna, | 
heard this gentleman sing a cavatiua from each of 
those operas with a beautiful teror voice. ‘lherefore, 
I believe him likely to become an excellent artist. In 
any case, if the public hisses him, he can console 





himself easily with three millions of florins which I 
leave him.” M. Lotzis at Naples for the last month, 

aaring to carry out tlie wishes of the deceased. 
The uotary is not forty, has‘a well-tuned voice, and 
works night and day to learn as quickly as possible 
the two. parts with their pronunciation and singing. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Jor.—Handwriting good. 

Anniz M.—Your handwriting is neat, but too small. 

Conservativs.—Handwriting rather good, but too poin- 
ted. 

J. W.—The landlord can undoubtedly distrain for ar- 
rears of rent. 

Pavut Currrorp.—The Shipping Gazette is published every 


evening, price threepence. 
ee at Shepherds’ 


R. C.—You can get. chea 
Bush, on the Metropolitan 

A Grr or THE Pertop,—Your friend was perfectly cor- 
rect ; thin cards are decidedly preferable to thick ones. 

1 3. —Flogging is still practised in the Royal Navy, 
under certain regulations; but only for very serious of- 
fences. 

Mowa.—The author of the book is the French novelist, 
Dumas. You may purchase the book almost at any book- 
seller's, at ls. or 1s. 6d, each volume. 

AtaLantia.—If the auto hh be rare you might find a 
nurchaser in the principal i rarian of the British Mu- 
eum. 

Rrcarpus.—Apply to a news agent, who will give you 
a list of the proper books to use for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the system of short-hand. 

Swansea Vate.—A servant being seduced from the 
employment of a master, the latter has a right of action 
against the seducer for losses sustained. 

Tom Hammonp.—We think it must have been a car- 
buncle, and not a boil. The red scar will very likely dis- 
appear in time. 

J. W. H.—The presence of water is detected by the 
thinness and blueness of the milk. It would require to 
be analysed to detect other matter. 

Rosert Mutx.—The free use of lime-water and milk 
has often proved efficacious, say one pint daily, and avoid 
unwholesome food. 

F. G. Brapant.—1l. The colour of your hair is golden. 
2. The meaning of the initials, J. H. 8., is ** Jesus, the 
Saviour of Men.” 

T. Wit11amMs.—Send your advertisement through an 

agent or newsvendor in the nearest town to the Times, 
or write direct to the publisher. 

Netty Biy.—Frederick, fromthe German, implies rich 
yoace ; George, from the Greek, a husbandman ; Edward, 
} nec ithe Saxon, happy keeper; William, from the Ger- 
man, defending many. 

Euuts C.-Wash your hands and arms frequently in 
soft, pure water, slightly tepid, with the best pale yellow 
soap, then dry "them thoroughly with a rather rough 
towel. 

Tur Wire.—If the woman cannot prove that your hus- 
band gave her the goods of his own free will, you can un- 
doubtedly claim them; at the same time, we think you 
have but a poor chance of recovering them. 

E. Burces.—The ceremony having taken place, the 
marriage would be legal ; Vv Meme however, the parent 
or parents could forbid the banns, the bride being under 
age. 

W. A. C.—Apply to a dealer in oil paintings—the fra- 
ternity is very numerous—or send your picture to a sale 
room. We fear, however, that in either case you would 
not be remunerated for your trouble. 

F.—You may obtain a copy of the play at any theatrical 
bookseller’s, and frequently at a second-hand book-stall : 
the price w sould be about one shilling ; if purchased at a 
st all perhaps only a few pence. 

Heiiicr H.—* The Golden Hope” has not appeared in 
separate form ; you can, however, by application to the 
editor of Tue Lonpon Reaper, obtain the numbers or 
monthly pect in which the story appeared. 

S$. T.—1. Your handwriting is far from good, it is too 
small, oad the letters uot well formed, but this you can 
remedy by practising carefully. 2. The colour of your 
hair is light brown. 

Portry.—‘‘ Never Despair,” by Mark Johnson; ‘‘ To 
Alice,” by Georgo Winfield, are too lengthy. ‘‘ After 
Labour,” by S. P. S.; and ‘‘ My Gertrude’s Portrait,” by 
8. T. L, are not suffic iently up to our standard, therefore 
with thanks, are declined. 

C. P.—The overland route to China costs about 1801., 
first class per Peninsular and Oriental Company’s stea- 
mers. From Southampton you touch at Gibraltar and 
Malta, and pass through Egy pt, afterwards touch at 

Aden, Point de Galle, Singapore, Hong-Kong, and Shan 
hai. The voyage takes about two months’ steaming. it 





. t 
you go through France you gain about a week's time, bu 
see nothing of Egypt. "The ys art voyage takes about | a 
five months, and is out of the track of homeward bound 
ships, and it is seldom that ships call anywhere. The 

passage money in a first-class sailing vessel would be 
Prout 8 801. ine —_ messing, wines, &c., but you must 
find your own bedding. Some shi pmasters only charge 
50l., but the mess is very inferior as a rule. 


contract of hiring to show that it was intended to be for 
a year, the reservation of 
not alter it.” 
sidered to us, 
red it, at the ber rd 
the case, you had be 
a solicitor. 
Arr.icTer.—l. From 





Joun Roperts.—1. Totake grease out of cloth, p 
some t tine and pour it over the part that is groney, 
rub it ala ae wp the ar cnn eee, 1, brush og 

well, an up the garmen e@ open 
Pike the “B. Ask a chemist. 

G. uit wr Any must obtain your geen yy ep 
to erect the building you name, and you w do well, 
for your own security, not to commence building without | resPee 
consulting a solicitor, or you may eventually your 
money. 

A Surrzrer.—All depends upon the wording of your 

t. If th it is stated that you are a monthly 
tenant, then the notice is 1 ; if not, you are a yearly 
tenant. Your safest course, owever, would be to lay the 
agreement before a solicitor. 

Intsu Orrver.—1. The government stamp upon the bill 
is all-sufficient; when due and paid it is usual for the 
holder to write a receipt at the back; 2. The 
would not be legal without a stamp; or, to e it s0, 
you would, after so many days, have to pay a fine of 10. 

J. M. S. Newmay.—For a decoction of sarsaparilla, 
take four ounces of the root, slice it down, gpveeend the heed 
into four pints of ayes and simmer for four hours 
out the sarsa 
the liquor again, ~<A boil down to two pints, 
and col the liquor. 

Rosa Mavups.—l. To clean white ostrich feathers, cut 
40z. of white soap very small, dissolve in 4 pints of warm 
water, make the solution into a lather snd rob thom it with 
wires ; then put the feathers in, and them well for 
five or six minutes, th warm 
water, and shake until dry. 2. Soe lr = 

A Constant RgapEeR.—l. We should require to snow 
something about your constitution, before hazarding 
conjecture as to the cause of your hair changing its colons, 
Consult a doctor. 2. Soda, dissolved in cold water, 
for cleaning hair-brushes. You should take care ad the 
back of the brush does not touch the water. 

PICTURES. 
 iadneneneer 
ight on your 
I saw you He oN 
Just landings stair. 


You stood to draw your glove on, 
And you looked down in the hall, 
There many were arriving, 
And I amidst them all, 


‘Tis a picture lasting always, 
Engraved upon my brain, 

Dressed for that evening party, 
Oh ! I see you oft again. 


as your smile so true and honest, 
Rye hx ur glance upon me fell! 
t look betrayed a secret, 
e had long’d to hear youtell. M, A. B, 


S.—To make the hair curl, take half-an-ounce of car- 
Shar of ammonia, put it into a pint of boiling water, 
let it stand till cold, then put it into a bottle and cork 
well to ~y 2 it from evaporating. Occasionally rub a 
little into roots of the hair with a piece of flannel ; 
rub dry afterwards with a towel. 

Harry.—The sun passes through the equator twice in 
the year, about March 2ist, which is ed the vernal 
equinox, and September 22nd, the autumnal equinox. 
The equinoctial points move backwards about fifty seconds 
Ay rly, jor ee po 25,000 years to complete the revolution. 

is is called the pusauidion of the equinoxes; which is 
said to have heen observed by ancient astronomers. 

Dora Date.—Christmas Day falls on the 25th of De- 
cember ; the Epiphany on the 6th of January. In the 
Eastern church Christmas and the Epiphany met deemed 
but one and the same feast. The latter, vul called 
Twelfth Day, celebrates the manifestation of viour 
by the appearance of the star which conducted ‘the Magi 
to the place where it was to be found. 

Exciseman.—l. We know of no work which contains a 
list of last year’s examinations. You may obtain for 
2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d., of any bookseller” ca Guide. to the Civil 
Service.” Had you named the particular a ment in 
which you desire to enter, we would have given you in- 
formation as to the subjects in which candidates are ex- 
amined. 

Maria. sre to the secretary of the Protestant Blind 
Society, 12, ellington-street, London Bridge. This 
society is td relieve the blind of every Protestant deno- 
mination, by granting — of five shillings per week. 
There is also a society for promoting the general welfare 
of the blind, by Y prov vane #9 them with remunerative occu- 
pations, at 127, uston-road 

xX. Y. T.—1. Chintz should be cleaned according to the 
Oriental manner, that is washed in plain water, Ww’ with very 
little soap ; then boiled in in congee, or rice water ; — 
which, instead of being submitted to the thi 
it should be rubbed smooth with a polished stone. oy To 
clean silk or ribbon, mix sifted stale bread crumbs with 
powder-blue, and rub it thoroughly all over the article; 
then shake well, and dust with clean soft cloths. 

Granpma.—Our advice is, not to tamper with your hair. 
A dye, however, may be made by dissolving a quarter of 
an ounce of nitrate of silver in little less than a quarter 
of a pint_of distilled rose or elder watee, even common 
water will do, provided it has been boiled for a few 
minutes, and then allowed to cool ; if the hair be quite 
ee and f: from srease by first washing it with 

borax dissolved in warm water, then allowing it to get 
dry, the solution has only to be combed carefully through 
the hair to produce the effect desired. 

CuarLes Rowe.—if your hiring were 
be put an end to by eith ee 
‘The act expressly 
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yearly, it cannot 
er rf at beh theend of the year. 
beanything im the 
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and beat it into a mash, i into | 





If y 
nently to injure your co: itution avoid sot pe t 
Smee poe A for your affliction, and take the the advice of a 
le medical practitioner. If you do not do 
yeu will in all probabilit fall into a consumption. 
our writing, if you wo i sen.a toes bon ative tadtes 
hand, might do for book-keeping. 

Annie M., eighteen, tall, good Too , brown hair and 
eyes. ndent must be tall, about wonty four years 
of age, we educated, and in good circumstan 

CHERIE, testes six, 8 loo! inclined to Faber 
point. Respondent m from to forty. A re- 
tradesman 


BiancueE, a brunette, and thoroughly domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a dark gentleman. He must 
be dr affectionate, and good tempered. — 


JutEs (a Fren bora ve ay loo! m 
dium height, bro brown wa cany Dai fn att papers Sant . 
An my ne ‘seam; bh b' 

NIE yer vi ue auburn 
hair, m “1, fond ae tty, bine epee Respon- 
dent paney be dark, , and 

Maeparine 


teen, medium height, 
domesticated. 


fey Ew eB, with a taste for music. 
Saran Ann Mucatns (aservant), twenty-three, medium 
height, dark, black hair, gray eyes, and of a cheerful dis- 
position. Respondent must be a steady mechanic. 
me Sarit. ty Pans feet 5ft. Sin., light, hair, rade aw 
mus' 


es, tem ery steady. 
beta fir, good Lege jocking, fond of Teuee, geal abiub ane 


M., twenty-two, tall, light brown hair, blue ayes, 
ladylike, affectionate, th: hly domesticated, and well 


about twenty-eight, 
and good looking. dap mort be shost tpenty-ciges, (0 





Lorri and Emtiy.— Lottie,” ond of home p Said, bine ares, 
anburn hair, good looking, and fond 
dent nrst be tall, dark, and good 1 
tweuity-one, short, brown 
and fond of music. Respondent must be dark, and fond 
of home ; money no object. 
gunytinen ere init, bod looking: Wig dn 
an o' 
and music. Respondent must be fair, good looking, and 
thoroughly domesticated. ‘‘ Main Brace,” 5 ft. 8in., 
Q fond of home 


figure, and 

twenty, rather tall, ¥ ot 

of a loving disposition 

short, fair, blue 

be dark, and 
Saran, Parris, and Lizz * Sarah,” grea colking 

pin 6 or Roe nine, nb lin., and thoroughly domestica’ 

with a mechanic 


eyes, and golden 
tempe: red; mechanics preferred. 
1z,—‘ 


. “* Pattie, a 
twee iiss, roel tities tall, and dark. Res ndent 
must bea farmer. “ Lizzie,” 5 ft. Lin., consi Gouh gett 
looking, blue eyes, brown hair nate, and fond of 
home ; would like to correspond with a stone carver. 


Communications RECEIVED: 

WILL18 is responded to by—*‘ Lizzie,” twenty-five, tall, 
dark, fond of —e and thoroughly domesticated. 

Cissy by—“ R. V. A. B.,” twenty-two, medium height, 

considered lene poge i ‘looking bs his shi pmates. 

Ww. by—*‘ Snowdrop,” twenty-one, SS pretty, 
he bes hair, blue Ae and a nice figure. happy 
to ex cartes de visite. 

True Bive by—‘*‘ fomnenratives, twenty-three, tall, 
genteel, brown hair, and good tempered. 

Ciara by—* 8. M. A. D.,” in good looking, 
ane a 

RED by—‘ ing, 

J. eee hat ais Stee 8., ane -two, rh sere 
eyes, medium height, income 601. 

Pitot by—"* Annie 8.,” twenty, light brown‘hair, dark 
blue eyes, medium height, income 601. 

Fraycus by—“ Point Blank Jack,” medium height, 

light hair, blue eyes, good looking, and fond of home. 








Part LXXI., ron Arrit is Now Reapy. Price 6d. 

*.* Now Ready, Vor. XI. of Tas Lonpow Reaves. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tite and Inpex to Vox. XI. 
Penny. 


Price Ov= 


N.B.—CorkeEsPponpeNnTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
3 mp Eprror or ‘Tue Lospon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 

+4¢ We cannot undextake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 


London: Printed and Published for the, Proprietor, st 
$34, Strand, by J. Warsos. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER Seer a ats. 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasuis, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are grickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEAL unite the recom- 
mendation ‘a mild with the most successful ; and where an 
lent is required nothing can be better 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC BRANDY. 


Y hee Celebrated Old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French panaly. It is pure, 
ild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 

Sold in bottles, 8s. 8d., at the retail houses in London. 

Obserus:the red:seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinaban's LL  Wiileky 2° 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Subdue with ease and certainty every form of Dyspepsia, the greatest plogvs of 
life. Mankind at large have ex the horrors of indigestion. No de- 

scription of the Founder A is requi for om have recognised it in one or hese of 
its many Let it be known as the greatest comfort to sufferers from 
pte ne estion, that no medicine acts so mildly, and yet affords such 
immediate relief, as tan tidllonsy’s renowned Pills. Young and old, rich and poor, 
active and sedentary, daily bear undoubted testimony to their safe and efficient 
action. Ove trial secures their future patronage. ‘T'o all travellers.subjected to 
variable Pn i differing diets and ‘irregular habits, these peerless Pills will 
prove a boon 











“THE excruciating pain of gout or theumatism is uickly relieved and cis in 
1 er fore by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are. certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part 
old by all Medicine vendors at a i and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through: 
any Chemist. 


NOTE-PAPER WRAPPERS. 


bie VES beg to intimate that they have just published several 
° new PATTERNS, Floral, &c., of entirely novel designs, printed in Six 


A. REEVES, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, AND PRINTERS TO THE TRADE, 
OAT LANE, NOBLE STREET, FALCON SQUARE, E.C. 


“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE, 
A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE 
k PRICE' £3 10s.; 
with newly improved India-rubber Wringer, extra strong, 5/. 12s. complete. See 
_ 
and H. KEYWORTH and 0O., 35, TARLETON pina LIVERPOOL. 





»| Colours, at very low prices. 








THE VOICE AND THROAT. 
Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to 
sing is produced. by 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


MILES DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES. ' 
Testimonial (No.845) from Jenny Linn, June 22, 
1847: “These Lozenges give a bell-like clearness to 
the Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 
a the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the 


of The Great Vance” writes: “I find them very 
beneficial.” — Testimonial the 4087th. 

In boxes, 64., 1s., and 2s. 6d., post free, by Mies 
Doventy, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, 
and of your family Chemist. 








OHN WRENN AND COMPANY, 

e 10 and 11, St. George's. Crescent 

(Tor or Lorp 8 TREET), 
Have on hand an Immense Variety of Materials for 
the present Season, from which they are prepared to 
make their» CELEBRATED -SUITS, at the price 
noted above. Separate Garments can be had, viz. :-— 
TROUSERS, 15s.; VESTS, 8s. 6d.; COATS, 30s. 
N.B.—No MACHINES USED, ALL GARMENTS BEING 
Mave sy. Hann. 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS, 
In great variety, from 18s. 6d. to 52s. fd. 
READY-MADE CLOTHING. 

Joun Wrewn’and Co. have devoted a Department 
especially for ‘this branch of the business, and can 
now supply every of Clothing for Home, 
Foreign, or Sea use. 


GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY & OUTFITTING, 

somes of Shirts, Hosiery, Gloves, Ties, Collars, 

Braces, Rugs, Portmanteaus, Hat Boxes, Umbrellas, 

Hats, and every article required for use at home, -voy- 
age by sea, or abroad. 

EVERY ‘DESCRIPTION OF (BEDDING AND LINEN FOR 
SHIPS’ USE. 

-B.—Royal Naval: Cadets’ and Mercantile Marine 

es Complete ne me on the 


Shirts made to Epon ‘a Perfect Fit guaranteed. 








D 7° allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be:the most effective invention in the curative 
b treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 


a soft = oe 
j\) MOO-MA 
) Ki be astcsted, avd may be worn durin 


being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
PAD Sua PATENT ae a“ 


yest is supplied by the 
with so much ease and closeness that it eannot 
ptive ciroular may be had, and the Truss 


(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded on post, on sibs circumference of the body, two inches below 


the hips, being sent to the 


- Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. ~ 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s: 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» of a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. ad + gg 1s. 8d. 
+» -Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. oor 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which-these are'made is recommended by the faculty as being pecaliarly ELASTIC and 


COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness , 


Suiits the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d,, 7s. 6d., 10s.,and 16s. each. Postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





“MAISON DOREE,” 


80 anv 82, BOLD STREET. 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 
OHN WILLIAMS mos} ully informs his 
numerous Customers and es teak that 
having now completed the entire arrangement of these 
extensive Premises, and ing ample means and 
a thorough knowledge of all the best Manufactures in 
England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on 
doing a LargeBusiness, with Small Profits. 

The entire Stock is personally selected and marked, 
and is attractive for Good Taste, Excellence of Quality, 
and Obeapness. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, 
Mantles and Jackets, Millinery, French and English 
Printed Cambrics, White Piques, Fancy Piques and 
Printed.Muslins, Laces and Tmbroidecies, Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons, Stays, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, 
Dress and Mantle Trimmings, Paris Bijouterio and 
Novelties, are NOW BEADY. 


J. W. is also offering a Latge Purchase of 


FRENCH PIQUES, PRINTS, 


AND 
FRENCH MUSLINS, 

AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 
French Piques are 1s..and 1s.'2d. per yard, 
worth 2s. 6d. per yard. 

French Prints are 64d. and oo ag per yard, 

worth 1s. 
French Muaslins are 6}4.; fh and 10}d. per yard, 
worth from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per yard. 


New Dress Matertats or Every Description, 
at moderate prices. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
“MAISON DOREE,” 30 ann 32, BOLD STREET. 


ORRELL’S REGISTERED METALLIC 
i SPRING MATTRESS.—To be had of most 
respecus hle Upholsterers in the Kingdom. 








A. A pranam AND Co. 


OPTICIANS AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS, 
20, Lorp Srreetr, Liverroon, 
A. ABRAHAM anp OO. have for Inspection a 
choice Assortment of Spectacles and FOLD- 
ING EYE-GLASSES, with best Brazil Pebbles, or 
their Improved Violet-tinted Glasses (recommended 
by Ooulists for weak and inflamed visiou), mounted 
in Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel Frames, to suit all 
ages and sights. 

Telescopes, Theodolites, Levels, Migers’ Dials, 
Drawing Instruments, T Squares, dvory aad Box 
Scales, Rules, &c. 

Improved Binocular Nautical ‘Velescopes, ‘I 
Glasses, Opera: Glasses, Xc., moaned in ~ 


Pearl, Avory, eA nese am go ps , 
as ‘superior -eonsteut ion 
all the recent simprove- 


uae ratus for Dissolving Views ; Megic'Tapterus 
es. 

e A..and Co.'s “Improved Medical Magneto Ma- 
— ‘price complete 2/.18s.(in these Machines the 
use of the Galvanic Battery is dispensed with, and is 
constantlyim-action). 

Improved Medical Galvanic Machines, in cases, 
with Batteries, 42s. and 638s. 

Elementary Cases of Drawing Instruments, 4s., 
5s. 6d., 12s., 16s., 30s., and upwards. 

A. ABRAHAM and Co. to to caution residents iu 
the country against an imposition frequently practised 
by persons assuming their name and vending inferior 
articles as their manufacture. 

*," Spectacles for the Humbler Classes, 1s. 6d. aud 
Qs. 6d. per pair. 

The New “Liver” Portable TELESCOPE, with 
additional Astronomical EyErizcz, price 15s. None 
genuine unless.stamped with our Trade Mark. Full 


description on _ ication. 
D ER.—LEROUX and CO.’S Parisian 
Gold oe tg for instantly removing fly spots 


and restoring the original splendour to old gilding. 
In ‘ts. and 2s. bottles. ‘Wholesale Depot—17, Siduey 
Square, London, E. Price list post free. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ CAUTION.___CH LORODYNE. 


I1CE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P: WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of tle Defend- 

ant Freemen were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that they had been sworn to. Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Couiis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that. they prescribe it largely ; and mean no other than Dr. Browng’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. Subsequently 
confirmed by the trade at Jarge. See the Lencet, April 8, 1865. The public therefore are cautioned against using any other than 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. | 


PXHIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep, relieves pain, oalms the system, restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action 

of the secretious of the body, witbout creating any of these unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and times, © 
when requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in 
great.quantities in'the following diseases : 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


EARL RUSSELL bas graciously favoured’ J. T. DAVENPORT with the oy aw of @ despatch from Mr. WEBB, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, 
dated September 17, 1864:—“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be Chlorodyne, and with a small quantity given to 
we by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.” 
Important Testimonials from numerous Medical Men soreee each Bottle. ‘ 
SERIOUS RESULTS HAVE ARISEN: FROM THE USE OF SPURIOUS CHLORODYNBE. 
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CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp. 


The immense demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price. It is now sold in bottles 1s. 1}d.,-2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., containing double quantity. 
Be not deceived by any piracy of the word CHLORODYNE;; the great success has given rise to many unprincipled subterfuges. _. 





Sole Manufacturer, J.T. 


Never Fails to 
RESTOR GREY or FADED HAIR to 
its youthful colour and besuty, 
will cause Hair to grow on Bald spots. 
romote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is dinmediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 

In larae Bottles, price Six Shillings. 
* Sold by moat Chemists and Perfumers, 

Depot, 266, High Holborn, 





NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. ° 
te ~ AMARELLA restores the human hair to 





its pristine hue, no matter at what age. JNO. 
4FOSNELL & CO. have at length, with the aid of 
one of the most eminent chemists, succeeded in per- 
fecting this wonderful liquid. ‘It is now offered to 
the public iu a more concentrated form, and at a lower 
rice. Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s., 7s. 6d., and 
Moe. each, including brush.—Red Bull Wharf, Angel | 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
Single bottles forwarded on receipt of postage stamps 
or Post Office Order. . 


NO. GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY TOOTH 
PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, pro- 








tects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
ragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


iss) MRS WINSLOW’S 


pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. Wixstow’s |] 
Sooruixe Synxup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; |} 


Je 


* Oe *| 


it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 


| FRA | Acvice to Mothers.—are you broken of your rest by asick child, suffering with the 
WP 
wo | awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- ica 


i remedy for dysentry and diarrhea, whether arising from-teething or other causes. Be 
sure aud ask for Mrs. Wixsiow’s, Soorntxe Syrup, and sec that “ Curtis and Perkins, 

New. York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 

Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. 1d. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. 


OOTHING SYRUP | 





BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES, &c., 
ON THE LIGHTEST AND MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
A LA FRANCAISE. ‘OR OTHERWISE, 
Manufactured by 


W. THOMAS, 


PATENT CARRIAGE & STEAM WHEEL WORKS 
28, 80, 32, ST. ANNE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
W. T. has much pleasure in stating he has succeeded 

in making a Bicycle equal in lightness and elegance to 

any of French manufacture, and at a less price. 





OM@oOPATHIC 


Homeceo) 

name o ompson a! 

being many inferior imitations of this excellent 

fast beverage. 

In 1b, Hb. and Hb. Packag os, ab Ia 6d._par Ib, b 
n ay per Ib., by 
THOMPSON A CAPPER, 

55, BOLD STREET, 4, LORD STREET, 21, ROD- 

NEY STREET, and 46; PEMBROKE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL ; and 24, ARGYLE STREET, BIR- 
KENHEAD. 





Have for more than 30 years 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


ved their value in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kido 


and Digestive 


Organs: they area direct Purifyer of the Blood, and in all Skin Complaints one of the best Mediciues known. 
Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s, 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 


AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Sent free to any part of the Kingdom on receipt. of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps, 





RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7ib. tins, 5s.; |: 


14 lb, tins, 9s. 6d’; avd 21 Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. } 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, 312, Regent- 
street, exactly opposite the Polytechnic: established 
1820,—The system of Painless Dentistry originated 
by Mr. B. L. Mosely, and now recognised by the me- 
dical faculty and the profession as one of the improve- 
ments of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such 
perfect success as at his only residence, 312, Regent- 
street. Advantages are: Perfect immunity from pain 
—no operations—stumps and decayed teeth rendered 
useful—loose teeth and tender gums protected. Qual- 
ities: They never change colour or decay—in fit un- 
erring—ease and comfort unsurpassed—detection .im- 
possible—youthful appearance restored—mastication 
guaranteed.—312, Regent-street. 





IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM ” SOAP.— 

(Registered.)\—This beautiful Soap is made in 
six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet having 
a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming a 
combination of colour, form, and ae entirely 
unique. J.C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, 8. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S: celebrated READING 
SAUCE, forFish, Game, Steake, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for — use, sold 
by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. Is manufactured 
pe ha the Executorsof the Sole Proprietor, Charles 








HOCOLAT-MENIER (manufactured only in 
France) DEFIES ALL HONEST COMPETI- 
T1ON.—The healthiest and most delicious aliment for 
breakfast. Unadulterated, bighly nutritious, An- 
nual consumption 5,000,000 lbs.— MENIER, 23, Hen- 
Metta Street, Covent Garder. 








b Reagte aire FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
_ «per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hassall'’s report: “The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal putposes.”—S, POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N,W. Samples-forwarded. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 





Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from ° 


the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d. ; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


AUCE. — CLARENCE’S CAYENNE SAUCE, 


name on wrapper, and label on bottle, and to avoid 
counterfeits, ask for “CLARENOE'S CAYENNE 
SAUCE.”—Sold wholesale by the manufactarers, 2, 
ar Place, Piccadilly ; also by Crosse and Black- 
we. C. 
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LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

It contains no dye; restores gray hair in a few 

days; has no sediment; produces a beautiful gloss, 

without containing oil; cleanses the head and hair; 

promotes' the hair’s growth, and is by far the best 

Restorer extant. In large bottles, 3s.6d. Can be had 

through all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in 

one day by using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. 

This preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in a 

few hours, removing the very root. 48; by post for 
60 stamps. —248, High Holborn. 


AIR CURLING FLUID.—248, High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS’S CURLING FLUID 

Gurls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hair immediately it is 

applied. 38s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross's 
Oiner MaGazrne, 1d. monthly. 


A LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
i 











Vestris.)—All Imperfections of the Skin are 

dden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 

duced to the face and hands. 5s. 6d.; sent, for 
stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the head 
with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three 

days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 
8 by. an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 





ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 
Pie i REMOVER.=Al! diseases of the Skin 
E 





are improved by one dose of ‘ALEX. ROSS'S 
GETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove redness, 
sallowness, &c. 2s. 9d. and 7x. 6d.; or by post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 


London, and all Chemists. 





Just published, 2d ; sent by the author for 3 stamps. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a Pamphlet 
descriptive of articles aud means used for iin- 
proving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High 
Holborn, London. } 
) R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
a cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
tovsulted at his residence, St. Martin's Lane. 


Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. 
} ID or Memel can be made beauti- 

fully black by using the Palace 
Kid Restorer; 2d. & 4d. box; 1s., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. canister. 


Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. 

Machine needles, Thomas’ and Sin- 

ger’s, 1s., How’s, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 

perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 

TRADE MARK. poise laces, 6d. per pair; st. Eng. butt 

ends, ; clo. Eng. butts, 1s. 5d. per 1b,; 34 Ibs. p. st. 

Foreign half butt», 1s. 4d. per 1b.; prime Fr. calf, 3s. 

per lb.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large 
mock kids, 42s. per dozen. 

J. W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- 

beth-Walk, 8. 











THE HANDIEST SHOP IN LONDON! 
; ' FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. 
Pins coca <4  apiaggememscigengnigs Taher sed ares Deere nd Boxes, 


Parrot and Bird Cages, Car; 
Eel Traps, Opera Glasses, Si 


nters’, Gardening, and other Tools, Dog Col 
and Alpaca Umbrellas, Breech and Muzzle-loading Guns, Revolver, 
Cricket Bats, Balls and Stumps, Fishing Rods and Tackle, Croquét, Archery, Dumb Bells 2d. 

Model Engines, Ivory-handled Knives, Baths, Perambulators (warranted) 14s., Weights and Scales, Wh 
Stable and otber Brushes, Spurs, Garden Hose, Wire Netting, Cash and Doed Boxes, Account Books, j, 


and Chains, Rat, Bird, ayj 


th, 
ips, 


* CATALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS, te. 
POWELL’S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, 


The most effectual Remedy for all Rheumatic Pains. 


Testimonial from the Right Honourable THE EARL OF 


IN, E.G. 


Grosvenor Crescent, June 16th, 1868. 


Sir.—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Bmbrocation hag_ been of great servite 1p 
Lady Clarendon, who has used it about six weeks for Chronic Rheumatism of the kuees and feet; no other 
application has given her similar relief.—Yours &c., CLARENDON. 


Testimonial from the Right Honourable FRANCES COUNTESS WALDEGRAVE. 


Strawberry Hill, July 15th, 1868. 


Frances Counryss WALDEGRAVE is very glad to be able to bear ‘testimony to the extraordinary efi- 
cacy of Mr. Powell's Embrocation for Rheumatism ; it isa safe and very quick cure for all Rheumatic paits, 


Prepared by E. V. POWELL, T'wickenbam, and sold by most Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. p 





NATURE’S PURIFIER./ 


INELY PREPARED VEGETABLE CHAR- 
COAL, by its action in absorbing impure gases 
in the stomach and bowels, is found to afford speedy 
relief in cases of impure breath, acidity, gout, indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, heartburn, worms, &c. 
BRAGG'S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL SOLD 
IN BOTTLES, 2s., 4s. and 6s. EACH, THROUGH 
ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, Fae 


J. lL. BRAGG, 
No. 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London. 


AINT PHILIP AND JACOB PAROCHIAL 
IMPROVEMENT FUND, BRISTOL. 

Contribations are earnestly solicited for this Fund, 
which has been Established to raise £3,500, for 

1. The repairs, &c., of the Parish Church, 

2. The repairs of the Boundaries of Churchyard. 

8. A New Organ. 

4. Infant School-room. 

5. Ragged School and Mission Church. 

By means of this Fund, works are continuously 
being carried on. The greater portion can be com- 
pleted this year if the money is forthcoming. ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS, in addition to all in hand or 
promised, required this year to meet demands ef con- 
tractors. 

Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly soliciied by 
the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob. 











ONE HUNDRED GALLONS 


MADE IN ONE MINUTE. 


EDWARDS’ MESSINA’ LIMONADA. 
A PLEASANT AND REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK. 


is. 4p. PER POUND, QR IN PACKETS 38p., TIN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s. AND 1s. 6p. EACH. 


This cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water ovly, will immediately pro- 
duce the finest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. Its purity, cheapness, and portability constitute a few of 
its many strong recommendations. For Invalids, Families, Hospitals, Schools, Temperance Societies, Excur- 
sion and Picnic Parties, Sea Voyagers, and Travellers in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. ‘Time and Cli- 
mate will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when diluted will keep good for three months. 

One packet will make three glasses; one pound is sufficient for a gallon of water. 


Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners, &c. Country dealers can be 
supplied through thier wholesale houses in Loudon. 


EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 


*,,* Proprietorship secured by Registration. The Public are cautioned that his labels are closely imitated 

with a view to deceive purchasers, Je 
PICTURE FRAMES AND MOULDINGS. 

ICTURE FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. awe gy and Coloured Sporting 
0 


Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s. per doz. Maple and Gilt Mouldings to the Trade and 
for Exportation. 


Established 1800, 





GEORGE REES, 
57, Drury Lane, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE | 


Gives instant relief fn Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and qt cures the worst form of 

Eruptive or Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood I ties, 

ay ape ist. ev emg bang Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY ITS US 
Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, Lond WC. Y 

stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. , ai ey a nee eee 








Bottle. 


THE CHEF SAUCE 
Te sEDIM ENT 


verywhere at ls. A. DespLAor, 28, Great Wi 
chester Street, E.C., Sole Proprietor. : ' 
ELGRAVE FURNISHING COMPANY, 1), 

Sloane Street, Belgrave Square.—Before de- 
ciding elsewhere, inspect the magnificent STOOK on 
view in these extensive and well-arranged show 
rooms, where may be seén polard oak dining-room 
suites and gilt drawing room ditto, of the most cosily 
description, suitable for the finest mansions, and 
every necessary in furnishing, adapted for first-class 
residences, at comparatively low prices. 
A Ree and CO.—Household Linen, Blank 

Sheeting, Damask Table Linen, in all qualities. 
Directors aud proprietors of hotels, public institutions, 
schools, &c., supplied on manufacturers’ prices. |!- 
lustrated Catalogues, containing drawings of the fur 
niture exhibited in the show rooms, forwarded fre, 
or can be had on application. All goods marked ia 
plain figures. Atkinson and Co., 198 to 212, Wes- 
minster Bridge Road, London. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIF! 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS, 
The annual income exceeds ... ... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is 
1,446,000 


OVET see. cee ove 
271,440 
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The New Policies in the last year were 

BOD, OTR) ain | saa tek adh: ew, Soko 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

division was woe 68) ove tee = 25.0, 07 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features of 
the society : 

Credit Systom.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and tle Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five yeals. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year's additional share of profits over 
later entrants. - i 

Tubles of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the "s agents, or of. 

GEORGE CUT E, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. ; 





